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This report provides evaluation f indings of the 
1981-82 Promotional Gates program, a program designed to bolster 
instruction and learning in order to enable New York City public 
school students in grades four and seven to meet city-wide 
performance standards required for promotion. Altogether, there are 
six chapters. The first chapter deals with how well the program has 
been implemented and the degree of academic progress of Gates 
students in reading and mathematics skills. Chapter two outlines 
program activities which occurred prior to September 1981. Also 
discussed are issues of pupil account ing, student eligibility, 
selection of instructional programs, and selection and training of 
staff. Chapter three deals with program implementation, most notably, 
organization, support from central and district offices, teachers* , 
reaction to qurricula, impact of the program on participants and 
their recommendations. Chapter four analyzes achievement outcomes for 
students who were held over as a result of the Gates program. Chapter 
five presents synopses of four case studies of Gates participants in 
a bilingual, a district-optional, a self-contained, and a 
departmentalized Gates program, respectively. The final chapter 
highlights program organization, adherence to guidelines, and 
staffing. (WAN) 
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On page 44, the third sentence of text should read: Only one (who 
handled more than 50 classes on a' half-time basis) spoke solely of ex- 
cessive pressure. 

-- On page 65, the first sentence' of the third full paragraph should read: 
LEP students who had been in English-language schools for more than four 
years were subject to promotional criteria on the CAT. 

— On page 139, the second sentence of the second paragraph should read: 
To do this, we examined test records of New York City fourth and seventh 
graders in 1979-80, and selected those stadents whose pre- test scores were 
comparable to those of Gates participants.,. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 



BACKGROUND 

v The Promotional Policy 

A new promotional policy for the -flew York City Public Schools 
was promulgated on June 30, 1980 to "establish required performance 
standards and new city-wide curriculum standards." The policy reflects 
the belief that "9 comprehensive citywide competency-based "instructional 
program wjll, over a period of time, increase the rviimber of students ac- 
quiring basic skills." The span from September, 1980 to June, 1982 was 
a period of transition, during which various aspects of the policy were 
phased in. 



The Promotional Gates Program 

Promotional criteria were established for the fourth and 
seventh grades in 1980-81, as specified in the Guidelines for Implenen - 
tati on (Chancellor's Regulation A-505), i ssued Apri 1 14, 1981. This 
regulation also established the 1981-82 instructional program for stu- 
dents held over in June, '1981, The policy states that students will 
not move forward until they are able to perform at prescribed levels; 
but as the guidelines point out, its intent is cqnstructive and not 
punitive. The Promotional Gates Program was created to bolster instruc- 
tion and learning by providing: 

v • reduced class size (15 to 20 students); 

•instructional strategies proven effective in New York - 
City classrooms; 

^•experienced teachers^ 

•staff development aimed at helping teachers use the 
instructional approaches; 

•increased daily exposure, 1n terms of "time on task," 
to reading and mathematics instruction. 



The promotional criteria enforced at the end of the 1980-81 
school year were: attainment of a reading score on the Cal i f ornia 
Achievement Test (CAT) of not more than one year below yrade level in 
the fourth grade (grade equivalent of 3.7), and not more than one and 
one-half years below grade level in the seventh grade (grade equivalent 
of £.2)^ The Guidel ines specified that students held over be given in- 
tensive instruction in reading and mathematics.' 
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Student Eligibility for the Promotional Gates Program 

A total of 24,737 students 21.6 percent of all fourth and 
seventh graders tested in April, 1981 became eligible in 1981 for the 
Gates progran based upon 'performance on the CAT. This total included 
1,127 students assigned to special education resource rooms, and 820 
limited English proficient student?., who did not meet promotional cri- 
teria on the CAT. Of this total, 498 were exempted from Gates. Per- 
formance on the CAT in August, 1981 resulted in the promotion of 4,672 
Gates-eligible students. In this way, 19,567 students were identified 
for program participation at the beginning of the 1981-82 school year. 
A total of 123 limited English proficient students participated in the 
Gates program after~ scori ng below promotional criteria on the Criterion 
Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST); Students took the CAT or the 
CRE^T again in January and April, 1,982; those who met the criteria at 
these points became eligible for promotion. 



Scope of this Evaluation 

Two overriding questions have guided tfris assessment: how well 
has the Gates program been implemented, and what has been the academic 
progress of- Gates students? The first question takes into account the 
complexity of implementing an instructional program ofothis magnitude, 
centrally conceived and administered, in a decentralized school system. 
The second reflects the program's stress on basic skills acquisition. 

$ 

PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

The Office of Educational Evaluation gathered information on 
numerous facets of program implementation from district facilitators, • 
principals, teachers, and parents involved with Gates. Their responses 
reflect the diversity inevitable in a program which operates at so many 
sites. 



Adherence to Guidelines 

During the 1981-82 school year, the Gates program was put into 
operation at 543 schools in the fi ve -boroughs. The challenges of imple- 
menting a new program of this magnitude were met with considerable suc- 
cess: *L,311 teachers and district-level staff were recruited, and Gates 
classes were organized. Appropriate curricula -- exemplary/optional in- 
structional strategies selected by the 32 community school districts 
were introduced. "Most participants reported adherence to program guide- 
lines, but problems surfaced in several areas, including identification 
of eligible students, recruitment of highly expert reading and mathe- 
matics teachers, and parental participation. 
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Program Support f 

The Office of Promotional Policy monitored the program and 
maintained contact with participants in the field. As the guidelines 
anticipated, district-level staff (facilitators) were the primary re- 
sources for Gates principals and teachers, providing assistance in 
staff development, acquisition of curricular materials, and other as- 
pects of program implementation. 

Gates staff agreed that ongoing teacher training is a key to 
the program's effectiveness. The great majority of teachers felt sup-, 
ported by their supervisors. At the same -time, they stressed their 
need for more training in speci fic strategies for individualizing in- 
struction. Facilitators and principals thought that supervisors should 
be receiving more training, and many facilitators wanted more training 
for themselves as well. 



Reactions -to Exemplary Programs * 

Facilitators' reactions to exemplary programs corresponded to 
the^number of reading and mtrth programs adopted in their districts: 
those responsible for the fewest curricula were most confident about 
the programs' effectiveness and their ability to implement them. 

Principals -- particularly those who had participated in cur- 
ricula ^selection -- were largely, positive about the exemplary programs. 
Between the beginning and end of the school year, teachers expressed in- 
creased confidence in the curricula and their ability to apply them. 
In both reading and math, teachers were most positive about district- 
optional programs. Seventh-grade teachers gave the carricula lower rat- 
ings than fourth-grade teachers. Ratings of bilingual curricula were 
low among all groups. i 



Impact on Students 

Teachers were asked abo,ut students-' growth in self-esteem, 
'Social relations, work and -study habits, and academic skills. -The vast 
majority of teachers, particularly f ourth-gracte teachers, reported sub- 
stantial growth. in all areas. Most parents^wh'o returned questionnaires 
•thought that the program had helped their children. Again, parents of 
fourth graders were more enthusiastic than parents of seventh graders. 

Mid-Year Promotion 

Teachers 'expressed mixed reaction to the policy of mid-year pro- 
motion; seventh-grade teachers regarded this policy more favorably. 
Those who approved'of mid-year promotion considered it a matter of equity, 
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and stressed the importance of Incentive; those who disapproved urged 
the reinforcement of -skil Is with a full year of program participation, 
and expressed concern about discouraging students who were not promoted 
mid-year. v \ 



Overall Reactions of St^ff ' J . 

Most facilitators and teachers said that they would choose to 
repeat their Gates assignment the following year. Al 1 l f aci 1 i tators , and 
the vast majority of principals and teachers^ agreed that the program 
should be continued, although many suggested improvements. Expansion of 
•student services (e.g.,' guidance and health) emerged as the program's ^ 
most pressing need. 

\ 

STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
Evaluation Questions 

. ■ — i 

The promotional policy which underlies the Gates program set a 
concrete goal for participating students: promotion to the fifth or 
eighth grade at the earliest possible date by scoring at or above the 
criterion for their grade on a $tandardi zed ^reading test. Attainment 
data constitute the most critical information in this evaluation. How- 
ever, we also examined: gains in reading achievement by the total Gates 
population and sub-groups; mathematics achievement; and attendance. 

■* * 
Highlights of Findings ' < * 

• 69.5 percent of Gates-el ig\ble students wth complete test 
records attained promotional criteria in either August, 1981, 
January, 1982, or April, 1982. ' ■ 

• Gates students were able to attain end-of-year promotional 
criteria in greater proportions than students in a comparison 
group. \ ; 1 

A# As a group, Gates students made significant progress in read- 
ing as measured on both the'CAT artd another test, the Degrees 
of Reading Power ; their gains on the CAT were not substantial ly 
different from those of students in a comparison group. 

• Students promoted in either August, 1981 or January, 1982 made 
higher gains in reading /than full -year holdovers. Students 
promoted in April 1982 also made significant gains. 




# As a group, students who failed to attain promotional cri- 
teria and became double holdovers had pretest scores well 
below those of thei,r Gates classmates, and posttest scores 

% substantially below the promotional criteria. 

• Fourth graders' attendance has remained stable or has slightly 
improved since they entered the program. * The attendance of , 
seventh-grade Gates $tudents was problematic; the attendance 
rate for these students was lower in 1981-82 than in 1960-81. 

CASE STUDIES: GATES -IN OPERATION AT FOUR SITES 

Observations detailed in case studies ^leave clear impressions 
of the 1981-82 Gates program as it functioned in two elementary and two 
intermediate schools. The following points suggest directions for future 
evaluations, but do not necessarily reflect the program's operation city- 
wide. 

The Chanlellor's Guidelines for Implementation were in effect, 
with few exceptions. At all sites, participant identification, class 
size, instructional treatment, and administrative support conformed with 
these guidelines. Parental involvement was art exception: most teachers 
reported some initiative, but limited success in this area. 

' District-level commitment to the program emerged as an impor- 
tant variable at these sites; guidance services, parental participation, 
and provision of supplemental materials, -were related to this support. 
Consistent encouragement from principals and well informed supervision 
were also important factors. 

Exemplary programs selected by the districts were followed or 
adapted at three of the four sites. Staff were generally satisfied with 
the curricula. Classroom organization and teaching* styles varied mark- 
edly, but students at all sites were paying attention to instruction, 
and evaluators observed' that learning was taking 'place. ^ 

The program functioned more effectively in the elementary than 
the intermediate schools. While fourth-grade teachers were generally 
positive about the program, its impact on their students, and the sup- 
port they received, seventh-grade teachers were le c s enthusiastic. 
Most felt that identification and treatment of Gates students should * 
take place earlier. / While some said they had benefited >om the assign- 
ment, others were frustrated at the. lack of support services, and thought 
that being held over had discouraged their students. 

The case studies point toward a number of areas which need fur- 
ther attention: limited guidance services; partial isolation of Gates 
students due to scheduling problems, especially in the intermediate 

. . * \ r . . 




schools; and increased test anxiety and worries* about future prospects 
among some seventh-grade Gates students. 

The program's strengths, as indicated by the studies, include: 
strong social bonding a sense of pulling together among Gates stu- 
dents; enhanced self-esteem stemming from individual, .attention and spe- 
cial acti vitiesT especial ly among fourth graders; possi bi 1 i'ties for small- 
group and one-to-one instruction; and* mul ti -1 evel support available to 
Gates teachers. 

• * » - 

MAJOR CONCLUSIONS / , ' 

'Since 1980, the' school system has made substantial progress in 
articulating performance standards for its students and instructional ap- 
proaches designed to help students meet those standards. In 1981-82, 
a large-scale, complex program, which maintains v curricular t and promotion- 
al standards while allowing for local input, has been implemented across 
the system. . ' 

^ The pol icy. establ i shed promotional Gate's at grades four and 
seven. Results. of this evaluation indicate that the policy was more ef- 
fective and better received at grade four .than at grade seven. 

The guidelines for program implementation directed that each 
student be ; assi sted" i n "developing skills through a well planned inten- 
sive instructional program not limited by the constraints of time. 11 To 
carry out this commitment and assure equity, studentsvwere offered the 
opportunity to advance out of the program at three points during the 
year. . - / 

Data /el aborated in this report indicate that the 70 percent of 
Gates-eligible students who met the promotional, criterion for their 
grade duVing the school year were, in term$ of basic ski 1 1 s , rbetter pre- 
pared to harVdl'e work at the next grade level than they would have been 
in the aDSence of the Gates program. 

For the 30 percent -of Gates student's who became dbuble hold- 
overs, actually only five percent of- all 1981 fourth and seventh graders, 
one year was not sufficient to close the pre-existing gap between them 
and classmates who gained promotion. This was surely disappointing for 
the children themsel ves , thei r parents,- and for the Gates staff who 
worked wi.th' thery However, the very 'low pretest scores of this group 
made /it difficult to measure accurately their actual gains in reading. 
While they did not attain the same level of skill -proficiency as their » 
peers, they may well have made progress in reading which test data do 
not' reflect. In addition, the promotional policy has focused the atten- 
tion of the system on thei r n-eeds. Identification of the specific dif- 
ficulties which hamper the educational growth of this group of students 
and determination of ameliorating treatment should .be a high priority in 
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1982-83. Particular attention should be given to the causes and improve- 
ment of poor attendance patterns. 



Finally, the promotional policy has required an unprecedented 
degree of coordination between people who staff the school system's 
central offices and people in the field. They have begun to work toge- 
ther more closely to consider effective instructional approaches, to in- 
troduce more specialized staff development, and to strenghthen the bas^ic 
skills of the city's lowest achieving students. This concerted effort, 
and especially the sharpened focus on low achievers' specific needs, 
promises tp have a long-term salutory effect on the school system as a 
whole. 
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PREFACE 



The poet T.S. Eliot wrote, "Between the idea and the reality 
...falls the shadow." So it is with the 1981-82 Promotional Gates 
Program* a complex, large-scale effort which, even for close observers, 
is probably obscured by the press of time and events. The purpose of 
this report is to shed some light on the Gates program and thereby make 
it more palpably visible to those interested in its implementation and " 
effects. 

As the reader will soon discover, this is a long, detailed re- 
port -- a fact which reflects the scope of the program itself and the 
great many questions about Gates raised both inside a ( nd outside the 
school system. Even so, not all questions are addressed and answered 
here. Some must be left for future evaluations of the program. 

We have made an effort to present, an enormous amount of data as 
simply as possible. Nevertheless, some questions, to be answered cor- 
rectly, require .the u$e of statistical procedures and test metrics which 
may not _be familiar to the general public. Parts of the report are sure- 
ly difficult, but the persistent reader will be rewarded with a wealth of 
information about the Gates program. The chapter which summarizes our 
case studies is particularly revealing, and should not be overlooked, be- 
cause it adds texture -to the more conventionally analytic sections of the 
report. - v 

In addition to the authors listed on the title page, many other 
people contributed to the evaluation effort. Armando Cotayo and ^Judy 
Lawrence served as field consultants and contributed especiaHyto the 
case studies. Susan Morgulas and Eileen Leonard assisted in the develop- 
ment of data collection instruments. Rivka Oldak and Rob Denmark helped 
solve some of the more difficult methodological problems. Chaya David , 
Rebecca Goldstein, David Miller, and Joyce Negrin did the computer pro- 
gramming. Marina Gorbis and Madeline Strum worked as our college interns 
during the summer. Regina Illery and Wendy Glaude handled the production 
of the report. Jackie Wong Posner and April Singer produced the charts 
and tables. 



Richard Guttenberg 
Director 

Office "of Educational Evaluation 



/ . I. INTRODUCTION 

THE PROMOTIONAL POLICY ' ' 

The Promotional Policy for Students in Grades Kindergarten 
Through Grade 9 of the New York City Public Schools (Chancellor's Regu- 
' 1 at von A-501) v was prpmul gated on June 30, 1980.. The stated purpose of 
. this regulation was to "establish required performance standards and 
new ci tywide' curricul um standards. " The "policy reflects the belief that 
"a comprehensive citywide competency-based instructional program will, 
\ over a period of time, increase the number of students acquiring basic 

skills.* 1 The policy characteri zes .the sp*n from September, 1980 to June, 
~ 1982 as a period of transition, during which various aspects of the 
policy would be phased in. During this transition period, promotional 
policies in effect prior to June, 1980 remained operative for all grades 
except four and seven. The; policy establ ished,promotipnal gates in 
\ grades four and seven as of the 1980-81 school year. The regulations- 
state: 

Grade 4 was selected as a check point after a careful ' 
review of relevant literature whi ch 'suggested that the 
sequence from reading readiness to reading comprehension 
should t>e achieved by the end of the 4th grade. Grade 7 
was selected as a check powit because it allows for 
remediation before students enter a terminal grade. 

THE PROMOTIONAL GATES .PROGRAM 

The promotional criteria to be applied in the fourth and 
seventh grades during 1980-81 were specified in the Guide! i nes for- the 
Implementation of Promotional Policy for Students in Grade Four -and 
Grade Seven (Promotional Gates), Chancellor's Regulation A-505 , hereafter 
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referred to as Guidelines for Imp! ementat i on ) , i ssued April 14, 1981. ' 

This regulation also established the 1981-82 instructional program- f or 

students held over' in June, 1981. The Guidelines for Implementation 

state: ' 

The intent of the Pronot i onal % Pol i cy is constructive 
and not punitive. Each student is to be assisted in 
developing skills through a, well planned intensive 
instructional program not limited by the constraints 
of time. 

The promotional criteria enforced in grades Tour and seven in 
the 1980-81 school year were: attainment of a reading score (on the 
California Achievement Test ) of not more than one year below grade level 
in the fourth grade, and ncft more than one and one-half years below grade 
level in the seventh grade. Limited English proficient students who had 

% 

been in an English-language school system for less than four years were 

»- 

subject to promotional criteria on the Criterion Referenced English 
' * Syntax Test . The Guidelines for Implementation state that, "All students 
' who -are retained* in grade four or grade seven because of failure to meet 
required reading achievement levels must be placedMn special instruc- 
tional programs offering intensive remediation in reading, mathematics, 
[and writing 'in 1982-83].." 

SCOPE OF THIS EVALUATION 

This evaluations the 1981-82 Promotional Gates Program is the 
last of four reports issued by the Office of Educational Evaluation in 
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1981-82/* 

Two overriding questians have guided these assessments:' how 
well has the Gates Program been implemented, and what has been the aca- 
demic progress of Gates stydents? The first question takes into account 
the complexity of implementing an instructional program of 'thi s'magn-i - 
tude,_ central ly conceived and administered, in a decentralized school 
system. s The second reflects the program's stress on basic skills acqui-. 
sition. 4 Some important issues have not been fully addressed in this 
year's evaluation, most notably: the non-academic effects, of the Gates - 
program on students; and tfTe effect of the promotional standard on stu- 
dents, who attained that criterion in 1981. These questions have been 
• left to future years' evaluations. - f ' ' ' 9 

Chapter II of the report, "Program Background,' 1 outlines program 
activities which occurred -prior to September, 1981. Chapter III, "Program 
Implementation," reports reactions of program staff and 'parents to Gates 
in practice. Chapter .IV, "Student Achievement," analyzes achievement out- 
comes fyr students who were held over as a result of the Gates program. 
Chapter ^presents a 1 synopsis of. four case -studies conducted by the eval- 
uation team. These case studies are an attempt to provide a school and 
classroom-level view of the program. Conclusions are presented in 
.Chapter VI . * 



*The three previous Office of Educational Evaluation reports are:' ".An 
Analysis of Summer School Participation and August, 1981 Test Scores" 
(October, 1981); "An Assessment of Staff Training in the Exemplary Pro- 
grams/ August , 1981 (January, 1982); and "Mid-Year Assessment and Analysis 
,of January, 1982 Test Results" (March, 1982).- >' 
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II. PROGRAM RACKGROUND: APR^L - AUGUST," 1981 
SELECTION OF STUDENTS 1 ' < 

t 

All fourth- and seventh-grace students, including nainstreamed 

special-education students, were given the California Achievement Test 

(CAT) Forn.O inr April, 1981. The Chancellor's Regulation set the promo- 

tional criteria at grade equivalent scores on the CAT of 3.7 in the 

fourth grade and 6.2 in the seventh grade. Limited English proficient 
w 

students who. had been enrolled in an English-language school system for 
fewer than four years were tested for promotion- with the Criterion Refer- 
enced English Syntax Test (CREST).* Promotional criteria were set at 
different levtls for students who had been in bilingual programs for 
two, three, and four years. 

APPEAL PROCEDURES 

x Appeals for exemption from the promotional poltcy were initiated 
in 1981-82 efther by^parents or by a/school through its principal. Those 
initiated by principals were sent to the appropriate district superinten- 
dents. Appeals approved by the superintendents were forwarded to the 
Office oTPromotional Policy for, review and approval in the name of the 
Chancellor. Appeals initiated, by .a principal .but denied by the district 
superintendent could not be further appealed;* however, at this point, a 
parent could initiate an alternate procedure. 

Parents could appeal the .retenti on of their children to the 

♦The CREST, * a locally developed criterion-referenced test, has been used 
irv/many of New York City's bilingual and English as a second language pro- 
grams since 1978. * 
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school principal. If the principal supported the appeal, the process de- 
scribed above was put into motion; if not, the parent could still appeal 
directly to the district superintendent. If denied the superinten- 
dent, the parent could direct the appeal to the community school board 
and, finally, to the Chancellor via the Office of Promotional Policy. 

The Office of "Promoti onal Policy did not issue written direc- 
tions for the appeal procedure for 1981-82. Instead, the Assistant 
Superintendent for Promotional Policy held individual conferences with 
district superintendents who assumed responsibility for publicizing this 
information. The Assistant Superintendent personally reviewed all ap- 
peals which reached the Office of Promotional Policy, relying heavily on 
information provided by the* di st ri cts.* 

1981 SUMMER SCHOOL AND AUGUST, 1981 TESTING 

A six-week remedial reading program was conducted for Gates- 
, eligible students in July and August, 1981. Attendance was optionral and 
all holdovers were eligible to take the August, 1981 CAT regardless of 
summer school participation. The Office of Educational Evaluation con- 
ducted an assessment of the 1981 summer program and issued a report on 
October %, 1981. The report concluded that a large percentage of stu- 
dents-benefited from re-testing in August and that regular attendance in 
the summer program was associated with improved student achievement. 



*The Office of Promotional Policy has instituted a new exemption/appeals 
-process, more formal and rigorous, for 1982-83; the process will be des- 
cribed and .assessed in subsequent evaluation reports. 




PUPIL ACCOUNTING 

- The complexity of coordinating a reporting system involving 
several organizational units, combined with the need for timely informa- 
tion, made pupil accounting one of the program ! s more difficult tasks in 
the early stages of implementation. The Promoti onalVGates Program re- 
quired that individual students' test scores and information on program 
eligibility be reported to schools and central offices nore rapidly than 
the school system had ever done before. It called for a new reporting 
system, allowing for a high degree of interaction and cooperation among 
at least four separate organizational units of the school system's cen- 
tral administration and an independent test-scoring contractor. As this 
system' was put in place, data on student-eligibility and program parti- 
cipation were treated as preliminary until all information was available 
and analyzed. 1 

; In spring, 1982, the Office of Educational Evaluation created 
a file of all fourth- and seventh-grade students tested in April, 1981; 
August, 1981; September, 198> (makeup examinations); and January, 1982. 
These records were matched, using two separate algorithms based upon - 
combinations of a student's identification number, name, and date of 
birth. This. file was then matched to the file of the April, il 982 city- 
wide test administration for grades four, five, seven, and/eight to 
gather posttest scores and information on Gates program participation. 
The resulting file is a complete test history of fourth- and seventh- 
grade holdover students in 1981-82. 

Analysis of the completed data base permits more definitive 
statements about program eligibility than were possible during the 1981- 
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• 82 school year. Despite initfal problems, data on pupil eligibility and 
program participation reported preliminarily during the school year are, ? 
not at great variance with what appears in the completed test-history 
file. v 

STUDENT ELIGIBILITY 

The Gates data base indicates that 22,047 eligible students scored 
below the promotional criteria on the April, 1981 California Achievement 
Test. y An additional 1,936 students who did not take the April, 1981 CAT 
recei ved^scores below the criteria on the August, 1981 CAT. In addition, 
754 students (absent from the April and Aujgust tests) who took makeup tests 
in their 1 schools in September, 1981 became eligible for the Gates program. 
A total of 24,737 students (21.6 percent of all 1981 fourth and seventh 
graders) were identified in 1981 as eligible for the Promotional Gates Pro- 
gram based upon performance on the CAT. This total included .1,127 students 
(8(34 fourth graders and v 341 seventh graders) assigned- to special education 
resource rooms, who did not meet the promotional criteria on' the CAT. 

Of this total, 498 were exempted frorjj i .Gates by the Assistant 
Superintendent for Promotional Policy. Performance Qn the CAT in August, 
» ' 1981 resulted in the promotion of 4,672 Gates-eligible students. In 'this 
way, 19,567 students were identified for program participation by October, 
198i. The identification process and data are summarized in Table I and 
Figure 1. 

In addition to those students who failed -to meet promotional cri- 
teria on the CAT, 123 limited English proficient stude'nts participated in the 
Gates program -after having failed to meet promotional criteria on the CREST. . 

■ » 
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TABLE 1 

§tytlent Eligibiity for the Promotional Gates Program 



* 

i 


Total 


• 

Grade 4 


Grade 7 


Eligible students scoring below criterion in April. 1981 
Appeals granted — June, 1981 


22,047 
- 498 


9,653- 
- 269 


12,394 
/- 229 


Eligible holdovers— July, 1981 

Students (with April scores) above criterion in August, 1981 
Students below criterion in August (lacking April scores) 


21 ,549 
-4,672 
+ 1,936 


9,384 
-2-.124 . , 
+. 882 


12,165 
-2,548 
+ 1,054 


Eligible holdovers -September, 1981 

Students below criterion in September, 1981 ^makeups) 


18,813 » 
+ ,754 


8,142 
+ 355' 


10,671 
+ 399 . 


Eligible holdovers — October, 1981 


19,567 


8,497 


, -f 1 ,070 


\ 

FIGURE 1 

Number of CAT-Tested Students in Gates, April, '81 to October, '81 




APRIL/MAY '. JUNE JULY 


AUGUST 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER ' 



22,047 



STUDENTS NOT 
MEETING CRITERIA 
ON APRIL CAT 



498 



STUDENTS EXEMPT 
FROM GATES 
AFTER APPEAL 



4,67* 

STUDENTS PRO- 
MOTED AS RESULT 
OF AUGUST CAT 




1,936 

STUDENTS NEW TO 
GATES* AS RESULT 
OF AUGUST CAT 



18,813 

GATES STUDENTS 



754 

STUDENTS NEW TO 
GATES AS RESUU 
OF MAKE-UP TEST 



19,567 

GATES STUDENTS 



ERLC 
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SELECTION OF INST R UCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

• Before the Gates program started , the Division of Curriculum 
and Instruction designated as exemplary four reading programs, two writ- 
ing programs,* and two mathematics programs/ ~Each program' Had been used 
successfully in a range of New York City community school districts, and 
was endorsed by district administrators, supervisors, and teachers. All 
were deemed appropriate for a broad range" of urban instructional settings 

"S. t - 

From, a practical viewpoint, each offered ready material s for duplication, 
and required a manageable regimen of staff development. Optional pro- 
gram's 'sel ected by individual district superintendents for us^ by their 
schools had to meet similar criteria. Each reading program was to be . 
embedded in a total communication-arts Curriculum designed by the 
Division of Curriculum .and Instruction or developed- by district curricu- 
lum specialists. Apperidix A contains a brief description of each exem- 
plary instructional program; Table A-l indicates the 32 community school 
districts 1 adoption, of curricula, by subject and grade. 

The four reading programs -- Exemplary Center for Reading In- 
struction (ECRI); High Intensity Learning System (HILS-II); Learning to 
Read Through the Arts (L.R.A.); and Structured Teaching in the Area of 
Reading (STAR) were presented to district superintendents at borough 
conferences. Four selected ECRI, f6ur chose H.ILS-II, and two selected 
STAR for use by all Gates classes in their district. Fourteen districts 
implemented, two or more reading programs, and seven districts imple- 
mented optional, di strictrdevel oped reading programs in all their Gates 

♦Writing programs were not mandated for the 1981-82 school;.ye'ar . 
' * -10- 
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cl asses. (One district which had implemented an optional program in* 
all Gates classes during the fall used HlLS-II in all seventh-grade Gates 
classes for. the remainder of the year.) The. one remaining district based 
an optional program on its Title I model, and employed thematic units 
from Learning, to Read Through the Arts. 

Two exemplary mathematics curricula -- Diagnostic Prescriptive 
Arithmetic (D.P.A.) and Real Math (R.fl. ) -- were presented to-district ' 
superintendents. Six districts selected D.P'.A. and 'four selected R.M. 
for implementation in all Gates classes?T13 districts' selected D.P.A. 
for some Gates classes and R.M. for others. Nine districts received per- 
mission to implement optional, district-developed mathematics programs. 

The Office of Bilingual Education developed a language arts cur- 
riculum for bilingual Gates classes. Most bilingual classes implemented 
this curriculum in conjunction with the exemplary or optional reading 
and mathematics programs used in their districts/ 

SELECTION AND TRAINING OF GATES STAFF 
Selection and Background of Gates Teachers 

The Chancellor's Guidelines for Implementation specified seven 
criteria for selection of Promotional Gates teachers. Teachers were 
eligible if they: 

1. had demonstrated effectiveness working with students who 
function below the required performance standards in the 
reading, writing, and mathematics basic skills areas; v 

2. had knowledge of a variety'of teaching resources and tech- 
niques useful with students who function below the required 

performance standards; 
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3. were willing to participate in staff development workshops, 
conferences, and training sessions; 

4 # were willing to hold individual conferences with parents as 
\^ often as necessary and to encourage parent involvement; 

5. haS three or more years of successful teaching experience; 

6. were available for participation in paid staff development 
activities during the last two weeks in August; 

7. had demonstrated skill in the appropriate curriculum for 
fourth- or seventh-grade remediation classes. 

Community school districts reported that 1,311 teachers taught 
Gates classes in 1981-82. Completed teacher information forms were ob- 
tained from 1,190* (90 percent) of these teachers, more of whom taught 
seventh' (675) than fourth grade (515). Their responses suggest the ex- 
tent to which selection of these teachers conformed to the guidelines. 
Srtice most (86 percent) fourth-grade teachers taught both communication 
arts and mathematics, their responses are usually reported collectively 
in this report. SeVenth-grade communication arts and mathematics teach- 
ers' responses are reported separately where appropriate, since most (83 
percent) teachers at this grade level taught .only one or the other sub- 
ject. Although some (14 percent) fourth-grade teachers taught only read- 
ing or mathematics, and some (17 percent) seventh-grade teachers taught 
■"bdth reading and mathematics, grouping responses in this way simplifies 
discussion of staff characteristics. (See Table 2.) 



NT 



♦C/tffnpleted forms were obtained from an additional 366 teachers who attended 
Gates training in summer, 1981 but were not assigned to a Gates class in 
1981-82. " 
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TABLE 2 

Teaching Responsibilities of Gates Teachers 1 



Subject area taught 

Communications arts 



Grade - 


Communications arts 


Mathtmatics 


and mathtmatics 


Total 




N 


-% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Four 


42 


8% 


30 


6%. 


'441 


86% 


513 


Seven 


347 


52 


211 


31 " 


115 


• 17 


673 


Total 


389 


33% 


241 


20% 


556 


47% 


1,186 b 



3 This table refers to teachers who completed information forms. 

b An additional two fourth- and two seventh-grade teacners did not indicate their area of instruction. 



Teachers were asked to indicate whether they had volunteered for 

<. " 

or were assigned to the Gates program. More fourth- than seventh-grade ^ 
teachers volunteered (74 and 61 percent, respectively). 

Fourth- and seventh-grade teachers' educations .were comparable. 
All possessed a bachelor's degree and 76 percent had obtained a master^ 
degree. Almost half (46 percent) of the teachers had also completed' 
credits beyond their master's degree. 

Hates teachers' prior teaching experience is comparable to that 
of the general population of New York City school teachers. More than ' 
90 percent had taught for at least four years prior to fhetr Gates assign- 
ment,. Often their teaching experience had been with students at the same 
level as those in their 1981-82 Gates classes. Sixty-eight* percent of 
the fourth-grade teachers had at least four years of experience* teach- 
ing (third, fourth,, or fifth grade, and 81 percent of the 'seventh-grade 
teachers had taught sixth, seventh, or eighth grade for four or more years. 

-13- 
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A significant number of Gates teachers gained experience in re- 
medial instruction for the first time. Less than Half (49 percent)' of 
the fourth-grade teachers had taught a remedial reading class and fewer 
(29 percent) were experienced with remedial mathematics instruction. 
These figures are somewhat higher for seventh-grade teachers. Sixty-nine 
percent of those teaching communication arts at the seventh-grade level 
had at least one year of experience teaching remedial reading, and 49 
percent of those teaching a Gates mathematics class had taught remedial 
mathematics before. Although some Gates teachers had experience with re- 
media! instruction, few waee licensed (by the city) or certified ^by the 
state) for remedial reading 6\ mathemati cs instruction. (See Tables 13 
and 4.) \| 



Pre-Service Gates Training . ' 

Gates teachers were asked about'their familiarity wteft the exem- 
plary and district-optionaj program's selected for the Gates classes in 
their schools. The vast majority Jiad not taught these curricula prior to 
the 1981-82 school year. Ninety-two percent of the fourth-grade teachers 
and 86 percent of the seventh-grade reading teachers had never taught the 
reading curriculum assigned to then. Similarly, 91 percent of the fourth- 
grade and 88 percent of seventh-grade mathematics teachers had no prior 
experience with the mathematics curriculum assigned to them. 

Prospective Gate^ teachers were expected to participate in pre- 
service training to prepare for their Gates assignments. Five half-days 
of training in each of the exemplary readi ng* and jnathemati cs programs were 
sponsored by the Division of Curriculum and Instruction during the last ; 
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TABLE 3 

New York State Teaching Certifications Held by Gates Teachers 



Certificate 



K— 6th grade 

Reading 

English 

Mathematics 

Special education 

Other 

Total b 



% of teachers holding certificates 



Fourth-grade teachers 



(N»=483) 



Seventh-grade teachers 



88% 
9 
1 

o- 

2 
8 



108% 



Communication arts 
(N=441) 



28% 

19 

38 

1 

2 

24 



112% 



< 



Mathematics 

(M=282) 



35% 

6 
19 
26 

1 

23 



11P% 



a Number of teachers responding to question. Some seventh-grade teachers taught both communication arts and mathematics. 
b The percentages exceed 100 percent because teachers can hold more than one teaching certificate. 



TABLE 4 

' New York City Teaching Licenses Held by Gates Teachers 



Licenses held 




% of teachers holding license 




Fourth-gnde teachers 


Seventh-grade teachers 


X 

(M , = 483) 


Communication arts 
(M=462) 


Mathematics 

(M=326) 


Early childhood 


9% 


3% 


2% 


.Common branches 


91 


35 


41 


E.S.L 


1 


• 1 . 


0 


English 


0 


45 


10 


Bilingual common branches 


10 


•5 


4 


Mathematics 


0 


2 


33 


Other 


3 


22 


21 


Total b 


114% 


113% 


111% 



a Number of teachers responding to question. Some seventh-grade teachers taught both communication arts and mathematics. 
b The percentages exceed 100 percent because teachers can hold more than one teaching license. 



two weeks of August! 1981. One to four days of summer training were pro- 
vided by individual districts in district-optional reading and mathematics 
programs. Abbreviated versions of these sessions were also held for Gates 
supervisors. 

Most of the teachers in the 1981-82 Gates program attended the 
sessions sponsored by the Division of Curriculum and Instruction or those 
provided by their districts. However, more seventh-grade mathematics 
teachers (27 percent) failed to attend summer pre-service training than 
those assigned to teach seventh-grade reading (17 percent) or fourth-grade 
reading (11 percent) or mathematics (12 percent). Those teachers who did 
not attend summer sessions received in-service training durMng the school 
year. 

Participants in the summer training completed evaluation forms 
at the close of the sessions.* Forn^s were obtained from l t 046 teachers 
and 289 supervisors who received training in the exemplary curricula, 
and from 309 teachers who participated in dtstrict-sponsored training 
sessions. (See Table 5.) Participants 1 ratings of training in the dis- 
trict-optional programs and the exemplary mathematics curricula were gen- 
eral Ignore positive than ratings of sessions on exemplary reading cur- 
ricula. Among participants rating.staff development in reading, ECRI 
teache t rs gave the lowest ratings. This may have resulted from the de- 
tailed and prescriptive teaching behaviors which EtJfU teachers are re- 



*See the January, 1982 Office of Educational Evaluation report "The Promo- 
tional Gates Program: An Assessment of Staff Trailing in the Exemplary 
Programs." ' 

A . 



TABLE 5 

Teachers' Ratings of Curricula after the 
August, 1981 Training 



Rtading curricula Math curricula 



ECRI STAR HILS L.R.A. Optional D.P.A. R.M. Optional 



Question 


(N = 147) 


(N 


= 233) 


(N = 215) 


(N=-13) 


(N = 216) 


(N = 241) 


(N = 197) 


(N = 136) 


Understand 
the program 


32% 




33% 


59% 


46% 


62% 


52% 


64% 


73% 


Agree with * 

program 

philosophy 


43 




54 


60 


61 


70 


63 


65 


67 


Agree with 
program methods 


39 




> 

54 


58 


54 


69 


64 


64 

». 


69 


Believe program 
will* De effective 


49 




55 


59' 


61 


70 


67 


60 


74 


Feel prepared 
to teach t program 


20 




37 


56 


54 


64 


49 


66 


67 



• Teachers trained in optional curricula, both in reading and mathematics, responded most positively 
in every area. 

' • HILS and L.R.A. teachers were more positive than reading teachers trained in ECRI r or STAR. Only 
one in five ECRI teachers felt prepared to teach the program at the end of summer training. 

• The range of responses from teachers trained in various math programs was relatively narrow; 
~ D.P.A. teachers were somewhat less secure than others in other their grasp of the program and 

a preparedness to teach it. 

quired to use. In general, teachers 1 . responses suggest insecurity and 
* feel nigs o'f unpreparedness at the onset of the Gates program's first 
.year." However; as indicated in the next section of the report, teacher 
insecurity abated considerably once the school year got under way. 



III. PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION: SEPTEMBER, 1981 - JUNE, 1982 

SOURCES OF INFORMAT ION 

The Office 'Of Educational Evaluation gathered information on 

> 

the Promotional Gates Program its workings day-to-day, its strengths, 
its limitations from. the people most directly involved with Gates', 
students (teachers and parents) and the individuals providing adminis- 
trative &nd technical support (district facilitators and principals). 
These participants were ask^d to identify activities which helped or 
hampered program implementation, and to address the following areas: 
conformity to guidelines; staff development; administrative and techni- 
cal support; curricula; and the program 1 s, impact on its participants. 
Recommendations were elicited as well. Strategies used to collect data 
were designed to.'capture the broadest possible representation at each 
participant level.* 

Faci 1 i tators , 

Each of the 32 Gates district facilftators was interviewed dur- 
ing spring, 1982. ■ 

Principals 

Survey forms were distributed to the 543 principals with Gates 
classes in their schools at the annual spring, 1982 borough-wide princi- 
pals 1 meetings or mailed directly to. the schools. Responses were col- 



*'Copies J of^field survey Hisxrumeats are available on request from the 
Office of Educational Evaluation. », 



lected anonymously, but principals were asked to identify their districts 

s? 

and the grade level of Gates classes in their schools. The 243 princi- 
pals who completed the survey represented 45 percent of those with Gates 
classes. The rate of response' varied by di stri ct f rom zero to 83 per- 
cent. This variance did not correspond to the number of Gates sites 
per district, and apparently reflects sone other district characteristic. 

Teachers 

Teacher survey forms were distributed through Gates district 
facilitators during spring, 1982, primarily at, district staff develop-, 
nent meetings, facilitators were alsb asked to distribute the forms to 
teachers who had not attended the meetings and to encourage them to re- 
spond. "This- method of di stributi on resulted in a very high respon.se 
rate. Completed forms were obtained from 797 teachers, 67 percent of' 
the 1,311 Gates teachers.- - 

The information |>fovided anonymously by respondents to this sur- 
vey was compared* wi th that provided earlier in the year on teacher infor- 
.nation forms. As on the teacher information forms, two-thirds of^the sur- 
vey respondents reported that they had val urrteere-d for their Gates posi- 
tions. As previously reported, more fourth-grade teachers were volunteers. 

Response to the survey apparently introduced some bias: respon- 
dents were primarily those who attended workshops, which focused more on 
communication arts than on mathematics; fourth-grade teachers were more 
highly represented both at workshops and in the survey (76 percent) than 
were seventh-gracie - teachers (58 percent). Table 6« indicates the charac- 
teristics of teachers who completed the Purvey. 



TABLE 6 
Response to Teacher Survey 



Gndi 4 Gndi 7 Combinid grades 



Rtsponsibilitios ♦ " 


Numbir of 
teachirs ' 


Ruponii to 
. survoy 


Numbir of 


Rosponsi to 
survoy 


Numbir of 


Risponso to 
survoy 




N 


% 


tuchirs 9 


N 


• 


tiachirs 1 


N 


% 


\J Communication arts 


42 


18 


43% 


347 


213 


61% 


389 


231 


59% 


Mathematics 


30 


13 


43 


211 


81 


38 


241 


• 94 


39 


Communication arts 
and mathematics 


441 


358 


81 ' 

* 


115 


79 


69 


556 


437 


-79 


No information on grade level 








* 


• 






17 


* 


No information on 
instructional area 


2 


, 2 




• 2 = 






4 






Total 


515 


391 


76% 


675 


389 


58% 


1,190 ^ 


797 


67% 



1 Number of respondents completing the teacher information form. 

• The most highly represented group was fourth-grade communication arts/mathematics teachers (81- 
percent), 

• The least represented group was seventh-grade mathematics teachers (38 percent). 



Jhe response rate also varied by district from 34 percent to 

100 percent. There was a slight tendency for districts with fewer Gates 

classes to have a higher rate of response than those with more 'Gates 

f 

classes, but there were several exceptions to this. Some facilitators . 
were evidently more diligent or successful than otVers in obtaining re- 
sponses from teachers. 

Parents '< 

In June,, 1982, the Office of Educational Evaluation distributed 
a survey in English and Spanish to the parents of Gates students. Students 
were asked to take the survey home; parents were asked to complete the 



survey anonymously and return it in a postage-paid envelope. In addition 
to their general reaction to the Gates program, parents were /asked about 
their contact with the scKool during the year, and their knowledge of the 
program prior* to Septenber, 1981. 

By mid-July, 2,352 parents (13 percent) had responded to the sur 
vey. Seventy-nine percent of the respondents used the English version of 
the survey and 21 percent used the Spanish version. To be representative 
of the numbers of Gates parents iat each grade level, the number of re- 
sponses from parents of fourth- and seventh-graders should have been ap- 
proximately equal . This was not the case; Purveys were returned by 1,529 
parents of fourth-graders and 823 parents of seventh-graders/ 

ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 

The citywide Promotional Gates Program was centrally adminis- 
tered. Under the direction of the Deputy Chancellor for Instruction, the 
Office of Promotional Policy (O.P.P.) monitored the program. Inst ruction- 
al support services were provided by the Division of Curriculum and 
Instruction. Community superintendents were responsible for implement- 
ing the program in their districts; principals were responsible for class- 
es in thei r school s. . 

v 

As head of O.P.P. , the Assistant Superintendent for Promotional 
\ Policy was responsible for monitoring the program, interpreting policy, 
and ruling on student exemptions. His six assistants visited schools, 
ir/eeting with Gates district facilitators atid school supervisors to re- 

r 

view problems, interpret program guidel inesV and review student class- 
room assignments. They also visited classrooms to determine the extent 
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of program implementation, to check on the availability of materials, 
and to address teachers' questions and concerns. 

The central administration funded a half-iime Gates facilitator 
position in each of the 3£ districts. Eighteen districts contributed 
additional funding and assigned the facilitator more than half-time to 
Gates. . The proportion of the faci i i tator 1 s time assigned to Gates did 
not- reflect the number of Gates classes* in the district, and appears to 
suggest, rather, the district's commitment to the program. 

Selected by community superintendents, the facilitators were 
the primary resource and contact persons in the districts. The facili- 
tators were selected on the basis of prior district-level experience in 
administration, curriculum development, and staff development. The fa- 
cilitators' responsibilities included monitoring and interpreting pol- 
icy, providing materials, imgfoving communication with parents, and as- 
sisting teachers and supervisors on an individual basis. 

Gates principals or their designated assistant principals were 
responsi ble^ for the day-to-day supervision of Gates classes in the schools 
The Gates supervisors' responsibilities included the selection of teach- 
ers, organization of Gates clashes, provision of materials, implementa- 
tion of curricula, parental .involvement, and improvement of Instruction. 

Essentially, these are the same responsibilities that school supervisors 

*■ * 

have for all classes. 

CONFORMITY TO GUIDELINES 
Student Placement 

Two out of three responding principals reported some difficul- 
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ties in implementing student eligibility criteria. CAT el i gi bi 1 i ty cri- 
teria, although cleanly delineated in the Guidelines for Implementation , 

were problematic for 22 percent of principals. Newly admitted students 

\ 

without test historie$ posfed problems for 42 percent. Twenty-two per- 

i 

c?nt found criteria for placement of limited English proficient (LEP) 
students (as specified in notices from more than one unit of the central 
administration) confusing or unfair; special education eligibility cri- r 
teria, in the absence of evaluation or placement, posed problems for 24 
percent. 

' s 

One-half of the district facilitators agreed that LEP criteria 
were confusing or unfair. One-fourth v of the facilitators thought that 

special provisions for resource-room students constituted an unfair ad- 

/ 

vantage over other "unidentified" Gates students who were equally in 
need of these provisions. 

Class Organization 

District facilitators were confident that, after some initial 
elusion, all districts complied with Requirements for class size (15 to 
20 students) spelled out in the Guidelines for Implementation . Only 
eight percent of the principals reported any difficulty in adhering to 
this guideline. Teachers' reports of their average class registers, how- 
ever, did not completely agree with principals' reports: while 65 per- 
cent of teachers reported that the average sife of their registers was 
between 15 and 20, a third (32 percent) reported smaller registers and 
three percent reported registers above "20. These data were collected . 

at the. end of the school year; class registers therefore do "not include 

1 ' 




Gates participants who tested out of the program mid-year. Registers 
below the stated minimum were more prevalent in fourth- than in seventh- 
grade classes; registers above the maximum were more prevalent in 
seventh- than in fourth-grade classes. - * 

Finding space for an increased number of smaller classes was a 
problem for 12 percent of elementary and junior high school principals. 
In other respects, organization of Gates classes proved problematic for 
junior high, but not for elementary school principals. Thirty-one per- 
cent of junior high principals reported problems in scheduling Gates 
classes according to guidelines; for 19 percent / establ i shi ng self-con- 
tained classes posed difficulties, apparently related to teacher recruit- 1 
nent problems. ' ' f 

Teacher Selection 

Teacher recruitment seemed to cause considerable difficulty. 
Half of the district facilitators stated that the guidelines were not al- 
ways followed, primarily because of shortages of wel 1 -qual i f ied volun- 
teers. Only 55 percent of the teachers considered the guidelines for 
teacher selection clear and reasonable; 21j)ercent did not know that such 
guidelines, existed. Fi fty-si x, percent of responding principals also re- 
ported problems with teacher selection. (See Table 7.) 

Parental In vol vement 

All facilitators reported that Gates teachers held the normally 
requi red parent-teacher conferences. They encouraged teachers to make 
telephone calls and write letters to their students 1 homes. Two-thirds 

4 
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TABLE 7 

■ Principals' Difficulties in Implementing 
Teacher Selection Guidelines 



School level 



Elementary 



Junior 
high 



Total 



Area of difficulty 


(N = 161) 


(N = 80) 


(N = 241) 


Obtaining applications to teach Gates classes 


20% . 


33% 


24% 


Experience teaching reading 


8 


28 


15 


Experience teaching mathematics 


7 


31 


15 


Experience teaching low-achieving students 


10 ; 


21 


14 


Attendance at staff development 


w 

11 ' 


31 


,18 


Encouraging parent involvement 


25 ; 


• 46 


32 



• Junior high school principals reported far more difficulty with teacher selection and conformity to 
guidelines than elementary school principals. 

• One-third of junior high school principals found'it difficult to obtain applications from qualified 
teachers. )f\ 

• Nearly half of junior high school principals and a quarter of elementally school principals found 
teachers reluctant to work at involving parents in the program. 



of facilitators reported that some schools provided additional activities 
for Gates parents including orientation meetings, workshops, morning ar.d 
afternoon coffee-hours, and participation in class trips. Five districts 
held district-wide Gates meetings for parents. One district mandated 
principal -parent conferences. Nonetheless, facilitators and principals 
were dissatisfied, and thought that more should be done to involve parents 
ip the future. 

Data from the teacher survey also indicate some problems in im- 
plementing this aspect of the program. While time was provided for con- 
ferences, teachers who met with more than half of Gates parents were a 



6 
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minority. (See Table 8.) Teachers reported that the topics most fre- 
quently discussed in their conferences with parents were students' work 
and grades (for fourth graders) and attendance and tardiness (for seventh 
graders). Only 357 teachers (45 percent) reported that a Gates parent 
orientation meeting had been held at the -outset of the program. Of 

* V 

these, only 50 teachers (six percent of al 1 "respondents ) said that at 
least half of Gates parents had attended the meeting. 

it- 
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TABLE 8 



Parent Attendance at Parent-Teacher Conferences 







% of parents attending at leastHM^conference . 




Number of teachers . 


No parents 


1-50 


51-100 > 


Grade 


responding 


attended 


percent 


percent 


Four 


298 ~* 


2% 


• 49% 


49% 


Seven 


316 


4 


80 


16 


Total 


qi4 


3% 


65% 


32% 



Conferences were much more frequent with parents of fourth graders than with parents of seventh 
graders. 

About a third of the teachers reported conferences with more than half of Gates parents. 



Parents were asked about ^bk^extB^t of their contact with the 
schools in 1981-82./' (See Table 9.) The majority (85 percent) reported 
at least one individual meeting with their children's Gates teachers. 
This rate of contact would be acceptable to facilitators, principals, 

s> and teachers, but was apparently not representative of parental involve- 

\ 

ment .program-wide. It appears that parents who responded to the survey 
were also more likely to have had contact with the schools. 
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TABLE B 

Parents' Reports of Program Involvement 



% of parents attending at least one conference 



Fourth 
(N = 1,529) 



Seventh 

(N = 823) 



Combined 
(N = 2,352) 



Met alone with Gates teacher 

Ntever 

Once 

Twice 



Attended Gate's meeting tor parents 
Never 



Once or more 
u 



13% 

11 

76 



21% 

23 

56 



16% 

15 

69 



46% 
54 



60% 
40 



51% 
49 



/ 



— : r 

• More than two-thirds of parents reported that they had met individually with their children's Gates 
teachers more than once, 

• Nearly half said they had attended group meetings about the Gates program/ 

• More parents of ftiurth graders than seventh graders reported program involvement. 



Notification to parents of the summer school for Gates holdover 
students, while far f^om universal, was apparently more widespread than 
notification of the appeals process. Nearly two-thirds of those who re- 
sponded to the survey — presumably the most active and concerned parents 

didnot know that the decision to hold over thg |/ children could be 
appealed. This was a serious problem. (See Table 10.) 
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SUPPORT FROM CENTRAL OFFICES 

All 32 district facilitators had contact at monthly meetings 
with the Assistant Superintendent for Promotional Policy (head of O.P.P.), 
h i 5 deputy, and the O.P.P. assistants. The facilitators .also reported 
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TABLE 10 

Notification of Parents About the Program 



Last year, whan were you rrotified that your child could go to summer school? 





Total 


June, 




•<* 






surveys May, 


July, 


Didn't 


No response 


Grade 


returned 1981 


1981 


1981 


know 


' to auastion 


Four 


1,529 • 17% 


39% 


11% 


19%' 




Seven 


823- 16 ' • 


48 


11 


16 


9 


Total 


2,352 17% 


42% 


11% 


18% 


12% 


Did you know you could appeal the decision to hold your child over this year (in 1981-82)? 






Total 












surveys 








No response 


Grade 


returned 


Yes 




NO 


to question 


Four 


1,529 


31% 




61 % 


8% 


Seven 


823 


28 




67 


• 5 


Total 


2,352 


30% 




63% 


7% 



• Two thirds of fourth-grade parents and three-quarters of seventh-grade parents said that they knew 
their children could go to summer school. . . 

• About a third (31 percent) of fourth-grade parents, and even fewer (28 percent) seventh-grade 
parents, knew that they could appeal the decision to hold over their children. 



that, overall, the O.P.P. assistants visited 87 percent of the* schools 
in which Gates classes were organized. All 32 district facilitators 
stated that this central monitoring was necessary, appropriate, and help- 
ful . Half asked for more training for themselves and for more pupil ser-> 
vices, > including educational screening, guidance, and diagnosis of reading 
difficulties. 

Fifty-eight percent of the Gates principals reported th$t the 
O.P.P. site visits included meetings focusing on promotional policy,* 



class organization, teacher selection, staff development, Gates curric- 
ula and materials, or individual student needs. Most (63 percent) re- - 
sponding principals required no additional support from central offices. 
Those who wanted more support asked for direct communication between 
the school and central offices, more training and advice for their teach- 
ers, and additional guidance and diagnostic ^rv ices for individual Gates 
pupils. 

Sixty percent of the teacher Respondents reported that O.P.P. 
site visits had included visits to their classrooms. Since the O.P.P. 
assistants functioned more as monitors than as resource people, it is 
not surprising that only about one-third of the visited teachers (3ff per- 
cent') found the O.P.P. visits helpful to themselves. 

support from District offices 

— , — , 

Principals 1 Meetings with District Personnel 

The primary resource for Gates principals was the district fa- 
cilitator: 92 percent 6f principals reported meeting with the facilita- 
tor to discuss Gates issues. Most reported discussions with other dis- 
trict-level staff, including the, district superintendent, a deputy super- 
intendent, or a curriculum specialist. These discussions addressed Gate* 
policy, class organization, teacher selection and staff development, cui 
ricula and materials , parent contact, or individual pupil needs. Princi- 
pals said that these di scussions'met their needs 90 percent of t+ie time. 
Relatively few asked for additional help from the districts; "those who 
did asked for more administrative help, more help for teachers, and more 
guidance and diagnostic .services for" individual pupils. 
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Facilitators,! Site Visits 

, The great majority ^87 peVcent) of Gates teachers rrepc^ed that 
they had received classroom visits from facilitators; most^ (85 percent) 
of those visited found the facilitators helpful, (^e Table 14.) 



TABLE 11 

Teachers' Reports of District Facilitator Visits 



Helpfulness of visits 



Gradt 


Total 
ttachors 
raspdnding 


% of responding 
taachars 
visitad 


Extramaly 
halpful 


Modarataly 
halpful 


Not 
halpful 


.Four 


391 3 


92% - 


39% 


50% 


11% 


Seven 


389 


81 


32 


48 
49% 


°20 


Total 


780 


87% 


- 36% 


15% 



Three fourth-grade teachers did not answer the question about the helpfulness of the vWte^ 

• Mors fourth- than stvtnth-gndt ttachtrs reported at toast one visit by a district facilitator. 

• Elghty-nlnt ptrctnt tf fourth-gride ttachtrs and 80 ptrctnt of stvtnth-gradt ttachtrs who 
received visits from district facilitators found thtm modtrattly or txtrtmtly halpful. 



Facilitators were generally dissatisfied with the amognt of time 
they could devote to site visits: 75 percent stated that they did not 
have sufficient time to support instruction adequately. All facilitators 
said that they had visited classrooms as often as possible, but believed 
that Gates teachers and supervi sors^n^cled more individual support. 
Twelve said they needed clerical support from their districts to reduce 
paper work, so that they could spend more time visiting Gates classrooms. 
Facilitators reported training for Gates supervisors in 75 percent, of 
the districts; almost half (47 percent)_ felt this training had been help- 
ful . Three-quarters considered such training an ongoing priority since 
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facilitators themselves were often unable to visit\all schools, and "(ac- 
cordirg to a third of the facilitators) princijaa+s we're not as knowledge- 
able ab/iut or involved in the program* as they needed "to be. 

Teacher Training 

•Givpn the teacher recruitment problems they reported, it is not 
surprising thst principals and facilitators considered staff development 
for teachers extremely important. All but one principal reported special 
training for Gates teachers. Eighty-three percent of elementary school 
principals and 80 percent of junior high school principals considered 
this staff development helpful. 

Facilitators were even more positive. The great majority (88 
percent) reported that the staff development provided for teachers was 
extremely or moderately hel pf ul . Facilitators mentioned enhanced morale, 
problem-solving in groups, reduced isolation, and better teaching as out- 
comes of this training. More than half indicated a need for even more 
interpretation and c£*monstrati on of curriculum. • 

Teachers wore less enthusiastic. Teachers 1 responses were 



grouped into those who felt the training was Extremely or moderately 
helpful and those who said it was slightly helpful, not helpful, not 
avail able,, or gave no response. Positive responses (extremely or moder- 
ately hel pful ) are shown in Table 12. (Negative responses to training 
in parent involvement may reflect limited activities in this area rather 
than the quality of training.) Table 12 also indicates that teachers re- 
quested additional training in every. area. 

All' 32 facilitators supported the need for ongoing teacher train 
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TABLE 12 
Teachers' Reactions to Gales Training 





Gradt 4 


Grade 7 


Total 




(N = 


391) 


(N- 


38a) 


(N= 


797) 


Training area 


% 


Need 


% 


Need 


% 


Need 


positive 


more 


positive 


more 


positive 


more 




, -response 


training 


response 


training 


response 


training 


Program methods/techniques/ 














lessons/materials 


65% 


31% 


59% 


28% 


63% 


30% 


Pupil diagnosis/prfescription/ 














progress records 


49 


29 


- 41 


29 


45 


29 


Classroom management 


44 


26 


40 


20 


43 


23 


Supplementary activities r 


54 


21 




24 


49 


*3 


Parent involvement 


24 


25 


13 


26 


19 


26 



jrientag 



NOTE: Seventeen respondents did not indicate grade level. These percentages indicate teachers' responses to twc/separate but related questions 
about Gates training. \ 

• Fourth-grade teachers Were slightly but consistently more positive about the training they received 
than seventh-grade teachers. 

• Both groups were most positive about training in exemplary-optional program methodology. 

• Both groups were least positive about training related to parent involvement. " 



ing. Faci 1 itators .whose districts implemented more than one reading or 
mathematics program felt that\lachers needed additional training, and 
suggested borough-wide .sessions on specific programs. Fourteen facilita- 
tors (44 percent) thought that staff development should fo/us more in- 
tensely on how to meet students' individual needs. 



Support from School Supervisors 



Teachers were asked to describe tpe support they had received 
from their school supervisors (either the plincipal or assistant princi- 
pal). Responses of fourth-grade and seventii-grade teachers were remark- 
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ably similar, varying only by one or two percentage points. Eighty-one 

percent of all teacher respondents felt highly or moderately supported. 

. *> 

Needs of Teachers 

Teachers were asked in which of six different areas they needed 
further assistance. (See Table 13.) As. would be expected, teachers who^ 
had not been visited or supported by a district facilitator, O.P.P. assist- 
ant,~or school supervisor were more likely to answer that they needed ad- 
ditional help. The discrepancies were largest between teachers who felt 



TAB1E 13 

Teachers r Needs in Relation to Support'" 
Received from Supervisors 



% teachirs needing additional help 





\ 

i 

Ait 

respondents 


Respondents 
indicating 

supervisor's^ 
.support 


Respondents 
tacking 

supervisor's 
support 


Area > 


(N = 774) 


(N = 630) 


(N = 144)* 


Discuss student needs 


34% 


29% 


^57% 


Interpret or demonstrate curriculum 


29 


25 ' 


• 44 > 


Monitor class size and student placement 


27 


22 


48 


Review parent-teacher contacts 


26 


23 


, 43 


Facilitate delivery of materials 


20 


. 17 


34 " 


Convey policy directives 


17 


14 


33 



3 In addition to the 17 teachers who failed to specify their grade of instruction, nine fourth-grad^and 11 seventh-grade teachers did not answer this 
question. 

• The highest percentage fif teachers thought that more attention should be focused on students' 
needs: 57 percent of those who tacked supervisory support, and ^9 percent of those who had sup- 
port, indicated this need. 

• Teachers expressed the least need for assistance in acquiring materials and receiving policy 
directives. 
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supported or unsupported by their supervisors, and were consistent across 
e^ch of six surveyed areas. They were especially marked among fourth- 
grade teachers; seventh-grade teachers who coul d ^consul t with other Gates 
teachers iij the sane school apparently fared better in the absence of 
supportive supervision,, Visits by district facilitators and O.P.P. 
assistants did noW-pp^ar to have as strong an impact: 

EXEMPLARY/OPTIONAL PROGRAMS ^ 

Community superintendents selected exemplary/optional reading 
and mathematics programs for use in their districts' Gates classes.* 
One-third of the facilitators indicated that only district-level staff 
contributed to the decision. Facilitators reported that principals were 
included in the decision proceslTTn -about- half the district?; six facil- 
itators reported that principals and their staffs were allowed to select 
from among the exemplary programs identified Centrally. About half of 
the principals confirmed that they had input into program selection, and 
an additional 17 percent reported that Gates' teachers were also Qpnsulted. 

Eighteen percent of teacher respondents agreed that they participated in 

« 

the selection of programs. 

Facilitators' Reactions to Programs 

Facilitators were asked to assess the effectiveness of the read- 
ing and mathematics programs implemented in their districts, and their 

♦Appendix A contains descriptions of the instructional programs, and in- 
dicates the program(s) selected by each district. 
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preparedness to assist these programs. Those facilitating distrtct- 
V 

.optional progran^s expressed the most-confidence, saying almost without 



excepti on^nat the programs were effective, and that they felt well pre- 
pared to rulfill their responsibilities. Given the choice, they would 
implement the same programs in 1982-83. Facilitator's confidence" related 
most clearly to the number^of reading and mathematics programs implement- 
ed in the district. Those responsible for one exemplary reading and one 
exemplary mathematics program felt that the approaches were reasonably 
effect! ve, % and were quite secure in their ability to coordinate them. 
Facilitators iff" the ten districts which had implemented two or more 



reading programs and two or more mathematics programs were least likely 

to feel confident; they would reduce the number of programs implemented 

in their districts in' 1982-83. * 

The 18 facilitators in districts w^th bilingual Gates classes 

were not well informed about the bilingual language-arts curriculum. 

Only four facilitators felt they understood it. Thirteen of the 18 

i 

facilitators explained that teachers of bi 1 i ngual Gates classes were 
also using the exemplary/optional reading program chosen for other Gates 
classes in their schools. Only ten of the 18 facilitators offered a 
judgment on the effectiveness of the bilingual curriculum: six termed 
this curriculum sufficiently or very effective, three* thought it was 
somewhat effective, and two thought it not at all effective tn preparing 
students to meet the promotional criteria. 

Principals 1 Reactions to Programs 

In order to gauge their satisfaction with the reading and mathe- 
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matics programs used in their schools, principals were asked if they 
would use the same programs in their Gates classes in 1982-83. Overall, 
three-q*arter£ of the responses to this question were positive. STAR, 
L.R.A., district-optional programs, and HILS received consistently high 
ratings, but only 58 percent of principals implementing ECRI would use 
it aga*in. Grade level generally did not affect responses; however, ele- 
mentary school principals implementing optional programs were more posi- 

tive (77 percent) than junior high principals (67 percent). 

t i 

t Principals expressed equal satisfaction with various mathematics 

curricula. Seventy-two percent would use the same program again. As 
with reactions to reading programs, there were few differences between 
elementary and junior high principals who implemented, an exemplary mathe- 
matics curriculum, but school level did make a difference among princi- 
pals using di stri ct-opti onal mathematics programs. Although 84 percent 
of the elementary school principals would retain their district-optional 
program, only 50 percent of those at the junior high level would do so. 

Principals 1 Input and Preferences 

Those principals' who said they had input into program selection 
were more likely to express interest in using the program again the fol- 
lowing year. (Se£ Table 14.) 

As Table 15 indicates, a principal's input into the curriculum 

J 

selection process was crucial to acceptance of ECRI. This pattern was 
characteristic only of ECRI-schools, and suggests that districts plan- 
ning to use this program should solicit' principals 1 input and prepare 
carefully for its implementation. 
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TABLE 14 

Curriculum Preferences ot Principals with 
or without Input into Selection 







Principal's input into program selection 




Curriculum preference 


A gnat deal 

(N=90) 


Soma 

(N = 77) 


Nona 

(N = 59) 


Total 

(N = 226) 


Would re-use reading program 


86% 


74% 


54% 


73% 


Would re-use math program 


v 76 


75 


61 


72 



Note Fifteen principals did not indicate how much input they had into selection ot the Gates curricula. Only 17 actually said they would preter 
use the reading curriculum and 20 said this about the mathematics program. The otheis were undecided. 



TABLE 15 

Principals'. Input into Selection of ECRI and 
Preference for its Re-use 



Laval of Input 



Preference for re-use 


A great deal 

(N = 12) 


Some 

(N=14) 


None 

(N = 11) 


Total 
. (N = 37)' 


Yes 


83% 


.71% 


18% 


57% 


No or undecided 


17 


29 


82 I 


43 



One ECRI principal did not indicate the level of input. 

• Only 18 percent of principals who had no input into the selection of ECRI wanted to use ft again. 

• Most (83 percent) of those that participated in the decision to adopt ECRI would do so again. 
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' TEACHERS* REACTIONS TO CURRICULA 

At the end of the August, 1981 Ga**$ pre-service training, 
teacher participants were surveyed regarding their readiness for assign- 
ments and their reactions to the exemplary programs. Several of the 
August, 1981 questions were repeated in the spring, 1982, teacher survey. 
Teachers 1 responses (combined for grades four and seven since there were 
few differences between the two) to questions about the reading curric- 
ula are displayed in Table 16. , 

Teachers 1 responses to questions about mathematics curricula 
are displayed in Table 17; here substantial differences between grades 
four and seven were observed and warrant discussion. r 

Similar data were collected in spring, 1982 from teachers of 
bilingual Gates classes but had not been collected at the Sumner, 1981 
training. Results are discussed but cannot be compared to prior ratings 

Teachers' Rating of Reading Curricula 

Reading teachers who completed the survey -- primarily those 
who attended training sessions reported increased confidence between 
summer, 1981 and spring, 1982. (See Table 16.) At both data collection 
points, ECRI and STAR teachers indicated the weakest understanding and 
least sense of preparedness of all groups of reading teachers; teachers 
of district-optional programs reported the greatest understanding and 
strongest sense of preparedness. At the same time, ECRI and STAR teach- 
ers, along with L.R.A. teachers, made the greatest gains in confidence. 
These self-reports underscore the difficulties inherent in iinpl ementi ng 
new approaches to curricula and the importance of experience and train- 
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TABLE 16 

Increases in Positive, Responses by Teachers to 
Questions about the Reading Curricula 



( 



% positive responses to curriculum 



Question 

August, 1981: 
Spring, 1982: 


CPDI 

bLnl 

(N = 147) 
(N = 98) 


CTAD 

(N = 233) 
(N = 203) 


Ull Q 

(N = 215) 
(N = 178) 


1 R A 

L.n.n. 

(N=13) 
(N = 31) 


(N = 216) 
(N = 167) 


Total 

(N = 824) 
(N = 677) 


Understand the program 














August, 1981 


32% 


33% 


59% 


*- 46% 


62% 


47% 


Spring, 1982 


65 


89 


91 


93 


90 


86 


Feel prepared to teach program 














August, 1981 


20 


37 


56 


54 


64 


46 


Spring, 1982 


60 


82 


89 


83 

it 


89 


82 


Agree with program philosophy 














August, 1981 


43 


54 


60 


61 


70 


58 


Spring, 1982 


47 


- 78 


70 


62 


78 


70 


Agree with program methods 














August, 1981 


39 


54 


58 


• 54 


69 


56 


Spring, 1982 


45 


71 


68 


62 


76 


67 


Program will be (is) effective 














August, 1981 


49 


55 


59 


61 


70 


59 


Spring, 1982 


42 


62 


56 


52 


70 


59 



NOTE. A response was positive it the teacher checked either ."sufficient' ' or ' 'very much, ' ' The other possible responses were "to some extent' ' and 
"not at all." The percentages of positive responses were computed on the basis of the number of people who answered the question (but did not 
answer with "not applicable"). 



• Teachers using all programs reported marked increases (25 percentage points or more) in their 
grasp of and readiness to teach the curriculum. 

• Teachers using STAR and HILS reported increases of 24 and 10 percentage points, respectively, in 
agreement with program philosophy. Teachers using other programs indicated more modest 
increases in this aipa. 

• In terms of agreement with program methods, teachers registered increases ranging from six 
percentage points (ECRI) to 17 points (STAR). s . 

• Teachers' judgments about the effectiveness of these programs did not change substantially 
between the beginning and the end of the year; teachers of ECRI, HILS, add L.R.A. became 
slightly less positive. 



ing in developing expertise ^nd confidence. 

Teachers were also asked if, given the choice, they would use 
the same reading program again in 1982-83. Overall, 63 percent of the 
teachers replied aff i rnj&ti vely. STAR teachers were most positive: 74 
percent wou.Jd use this program again. Sixty-four percent of HILS teach- 
ers, 58 percent of teachers using district-optional programs, 55, percent 
of ECRI teachers, and 45 percent of L.R.A. teachers would use these pro- 
grams again. ^ ^ 

Little difference was found in the responses of ECRI, STAR, 
and Hlfs teachers when grouped by grade level. Substantial differences 
on all questions were found for L.R.A. teachers and teachers of district- 
optional programs, however. Seventh-grade teachers of L.R.A. and of 
optional programs were consistently far- less positive than fourth-grade 
teachers; their rate of positive responses ranged from 10 to 30 percent 
below that of fourth-grade teachers. These two groups of seventh-grade 
teachers merit further attention. 

^ Teachers' Rating of Mathematics Curriculum 

Teachers of mathematics were also asked to ratfe their curricula; 
their responses in spring,' 1982 were compared to those at the end of 
training in August, 1981. (See Table 17.) While mathematics teachers' 
confidence grew substantially during the year, the increase was less dra- - 
matic than that of reading teachers because they began the year with more 
confidence. 

As with the reading programs, district-optional programs were 
rated higher than either of the two exemplary mathematics curricula, al- 
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Program 

D.P.A. 

R.M. 

Optional 



/ TABLE 17 

Teachers' Judgment of the Effectiveness of Mathematics Programs 
by Grade Level Taught 



fourth grade 



Seventh grade 



N 



158 
91 
80 



% positive response 

52% 

80 

81 



N % positive respdnse 

51 ' 29% ' 

55 43 

"28 . 64 



NOTE. Thirty-five teachers did not answer the question or did not indicate grade level. A response was- positive if the teacher checked either ••suffi- 
cient" or "very much." The other possible responses were "to some extent" or "not at all." 

• Only 29 percent of seventh-grade O.P.A. teachers and 43 percent of seventh-grade R.M. teachers 
- considered these curricula effective. 

• Only half (52 percent) of fourth-grade D.P.A. teachers thought that the program was effective. 



though the differences between Real Math (R.M.) and the district-optional 
programs were generally slight. D.P.A. teachers were least likely to- 
understand their program in spring, 1982, least likely to feel prepared 
to teach the program, and learst likely to judge it effective. In terms 
of preparedness, only O.P.A. teachers" varied substantially by grade level 
taught, with fewer seventh- (46 percent) than fourth-grade, teachers (65 
percent) feeling well prepared. Belief in the effectiveness of the D.P.A. 
program declined from 67 percent in August, 1981 to 47 percent in spring, 
1982, resulting in an overall decrease in teachers' belief in the effec- 
tiveness of their mathematics programs from 66 to 61 percent. 

Consistent and extreme differences by grade level were found, 
however, for teachers' confidence in the effectiveness of the mathema- 
tics programs they were using. Seventh-grade teachers were consistently 
less positive than fourth-grade teachers. The problems of these teachers, 
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and of fourth-grade D.P.A. teachers, merit particular investigation. 

Teachers' Rating of the Bilingual Curriculum 

Bilingual teachers' ratings of their' curricula were lower than 
those nade by either reading or mathenati cs~ teachers : ■ only half (49 per 
cent) of the 43 Gates bilingual te-achers who responded to the., survey in- 
dicated they understood the curricula and only half (~51 percent) feK 
prepared to teach it. Forty-two percent considered the curricul un ef- 
fective in helping their students neet the CAT reading standard. Most 
of the Gates bilingua^ teachers, however, were supplementing the biling- 
ual curricula with an exemplary or optional reading prcjgran geared to 
meeting this standard. 

IMPACT OF PROGRAM ON PARTICIPANTS 

! 

Impact of. Program on Students 

While the primary goal of the^'Gates program has foeen to in- 
crease students' academic achievement, there are additional ways to as- 
sess its success. Teachers were asked to indicate how much growth they 
perceived in thei r* students in four different areas:, sel f -esteem;, so- 
cial relations; work hlfrits and study skills.; and academic skills. (See 
Table 18.) All teachers who answered the questions perceived student 
growtji in three areas and the great majority perceived growth in the 
fourth as wel 1 . 

In general, parent respondents thought that the Gates program 
had helped their children, although more so for fdurth graders than 
seventh graders. (See Table 19). 
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, TABLE 18 - 
Teachers' Perceptions of Students' Growth 



Percent of teachers 



Student 
growth area 


Substantial 
growth 


Moderate 
growth 


Little or no 
growth 


No response 




Self-esteem 












Grade 4 


\ 61% 


34%' 


5%, 


* 




Grade 7 


46 


38 




1% 




Social relations \ 












Grade 4 


' 45 


43 


* 


12 




Grade 7 


39 


43 ^ 


* 


18 




Work habits, study skills 












Grade 4 


49 


"46 


* 


4 


i 


Grade 7 


32 


52 


* 


- , 16 




Academic skills , 












Grade 4 


45' 


50 


* 


5 




Grade 7 


28 


57 


* 


15 





NOTE. The numbers in this table indicate the percentage of teachers estimating vattous levels of growth in Jheir students. 39t fourth-grade aVid 389 
seventh-grade teachers responded: * indicates less than one percent. 

• Fourth-grade teachers were more likely than seventh-grade teachers to report substantial growth in 
each of the four areas. 

• The majority of fourth- and seventh-grade teachers reported growth in their students 1 self-esteem. 



Inpact of Program on Facilitators * m _j 

Twenty-fWe of the 32 facilitators said they would ask for this 
assignment again in. 1982-83; five facilitators were undecided; only two 
would not ask for this assignment again. Even those facilitators who 
felt overburdened by their responsibilities agreed that this had been 
an opportunity f^r professional growth. Only one (who handled more than 
50 classes on a half-time basis) spoke sorely Sf excessive pressure. 
The other facilitators spoke of increased knowledge of curricula, en- 
hanced supervisory skills, and greater knowledge and appreciation of • 
the total school system. 
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TABLE 19 

Parents' Reactions to the Promotional Gates Program 



Is the Promotional Gates Program helping your child? 










Total 










' Grade 


surveys 


Not at 


A 


Very 




returned 


all 


little 


much 


No response 


Four 


1^29 


8% 


22% 


64% 


6%. 


Seven 


823 


9 


33 


54 


4 


* Total 


2,352 . 


8% 


26% 


61% 


5% 


Ooes your child like to go to school more this year than last year 


? 








Total 












surveys 




» t 






Grade 


returned 


Less 


Same 


More 




Four 


1,529 


5% 


34 °A 


59% 


2% 


Seven 


823 


' . 14 


37 


47 


2 


■ Total 


2.352 . 


8% 


35% 


55% 


2% 


Does your child feel that he or' she is learning more this year than last year? 








Total 












surveys 










Grade 


returned 


Less 


Same 


More 


No response 


Four 


1,529 


3% 


15% 


80% 


2% 


Seven - 


823 


"10- 


20 


68 


2 


Total 


2,352 


6% 


17% 


75% 


2% 



• The majority (61 percent) of responding parents thought the program was helping their children 
"very much"; only eight percent said it was "not at air helpful, * 

• More than half (55 percent) of responding parents said their children liked ttf go to school -more 
this year than last. 

• Three-quarters of the parents said that their children felt they were learning more this year than 
last. 
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Impact of Program on Teachers 

Seventy-two percent of Gates teachers said they would choose 
a Gates assignment again in 1982-83, 16 percent were undecided, and 12 
percent would not. Seventh-grade teachers wen? slightly less inclined 
oto teach a Gates class again than were fourth-grade teachers. Eighty- 
seven percent of the teachers said that their experience in the program 
had had an impact on them professionally. Most comments were positive: 
teachers mentioned that -they had become acquainted with new teaching 
methods, had Learned to respond to students' di fferences. and to address 
individual needs, and generally had become more creative and resource- 
ful , better organized, and more conscientious in their work. - 

PARTICIPANTS' RECOMMENDATIONS 
Continuation of the Program 

All. facilitators, 83 percent of principals, and 87 percent of 
teachers agreed that the Gates program should be continued. Junior high 
school principals and teachers were slightly less positive than elemen- . 
tary school principals and teachers. Of the relatively few participants 
who were not clearly positive, more were undecided than negative. 

Of those participants who were positive about the program, more 
than half characterized it as an effective program that was meeting stu r 
dents' needs. Others stated that standards are necessary, that the . 
school system is obliged tp help students meet these standards, and that, 
there is value in program continuity. Many of these respondents sup- 
ported continuation of the program with modifications -and improvements. 
Of those who were undecided or negative, most expressed concern for, 
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those Gates students who were not making sufficient progress and night 
not be promoted at the end of thfe school year. 

Mid-year 'Promotion 



mixed. More than half of responding principals and teachers approved 
» of mid-year promotion of eligible Gates students, but more than half of 
the district facilitators did not. Seventh-grade teachers and princi- 



elementary schools. 

Those who approved of mid-year promotion felt that it was an 
incentive for students as well as a matter of equity. Those who disap- 
proved said that mid-year promotion did not allow students enough time 
to consolidate gains before facing a more difficult curriculum in situ- 
ations offering less support, and that it was discouraging to those 
other students who were not promoted. 

Student Services 

Facilitators, principals, and teachers of fered a variety of 



suggestions for improvement of the Gates program, primarily concerning 
expansion of services to students. All three groups recommended an in- 
crease in guidance services, in educational and physical screening, and 
in clinical reading and mathematics services. All suggested career- 
oriented curricula for. seventh-grade Gates students, connecting their 
learning more closely to life experiences. 



Reactions to the mid-year promotion of Gates students were 



pals were more favorable to this policy than were 
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SUMMARY 

We have gathered information on numerous facets of program im- 
plementation from district facilitators, principals, teachers, and 
parents involved with Gates. Their responses reflect the diversity in- 
evitable in a program which operates at so manly sites, under such vary- 
ing conditions. Despite this diversity, we jta/U offer a number of sum- 
mary statements. 

Adherence to Guidelines J 

During the 1981-82 school year, the Gates program was put into 
operation at 543 schools in the five boroughs. The chal 1 enges of imple- 
menting a new program of this magnitude were met with a fair amount of 
success. Some 24 thousand eligible students were identified, 1,311 
teachers and district-level staff were recruited, and Gates classes were 
organized. Appropriate curricula were introduced. Most participants 
reported adherence to program guidelines, but problems surfaced in seve- 
ral areas. Many principals reported difficulties in applying student 
eligibility criteria, particularly in relation to new admissions and LEP 
students. Class organization presented fewer problems, ?specially for 
elemental school principals. A shortage of highly expert reading and 
mathematics teachers among volunteers hampered teacher recruitment. 
Facilitators, pri nci pal $",^nd teachers were dissatisfied with parental 
participation. Parents 1 questionnaire responses indicated that most 
knew that their children could attend summer school, but did not know 
that the decision to hold over their children could be appealed. 
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Program Support 

All facilitators, Jnd a majority of principals and teachers, re- 
ported contact with the Office of Promotional Policy. Rut as the guide- 
lines anticipated,, district facilitators were the primary resources for 
Gates principals and teachers. Most principals and teachers reported 
helpful visits from facilitators; the facilitators themselves, however, 
were often dissatisfied with the time they had available for site visits, 
and appeared to need more clerical support. 

Facilitators and principals agreed that additional training for 
supervisors should he a priority, and that ongoing teacher training is 
a crucial aspect of the program. Many facilitators wanted more training 
for themselves as well. While facilitators and principals considered 
staff development helpful in the program's first year, teachers (espe- 
cially, at the seventh-grade level) were less enthusiastic, and indicated 
a need for continued training. At the same time, nearly two-thirds of 
surveyed teachers said that they felt supported by their supervisors. 
Teachers stres'sed their need for additional training in specific strate- 
gies for individualizing instruction. 

Reactions to Exemplary Programs 

Facilitators' reactions to exemplary programs corresponded to 
the number of reading and math programs adopted in their districts: 
those responsible for one reading and one math curriculum were most con- 
fident about the program's effectiveness and their ability to implement 
them; those overseeing four or more programs felt less secure. 

Principals particularly those who had participated in cur- 
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ricula selection -- were largely positive about the exenplary prograns. 
Those principals who did not have input Jnto the adoption of ECRL by 
their districts were least positive. Between the beginning and end of 
the school year, teachers generally expressed increased confidence in 
the curricula and their ability to apply them. In both reading and math, 
teachers were most positive about district-optional prograns. Seventh- 
grade teachers gave the curricula lower ratings than f ourth-gr^de teach- 
er's. Reading teachers were 1 east ,posi ti ve about ECRI. Ratings of bi- 
lingual curricula were low among all groups; teachers of bilingual gates 
classes tended to supplement tfle bil.ingual curricula with exenplary/ 
optional reading prograns used in their district or school. 

Impact on Students 

Teachers were asked about students' growth in self-esteem, 
social relations,' work and study habits, and academic skills. The vast 
majority of teachers, particularly fourth-grade teachers, reported sub- 
stantial growth in all areas. Most parents who returned questionnaires 
thought that the progran had helped their children. Again, parents of 
fourth graders were more enthusiastic than parents of seventh graders. 

Mid-Year Promotion \ 

Teachers expressed nixed reaction to the policy of mid-year 
promotion; seventh-grade teacher^ regarded this policy more favorably. 
Those who approved mid-year promotion considered it a matter of equity, 
and stressed the importance of incentive; those who disapproved urged 
the reinforcement of skills with a full year of program participation, 
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and expressed concern about discouraging those who were not promoted 
□id-year. 

Overall Reactions of Staff ' 

Most facilitators and teachers said that they would choose to 
repeat their. Gates assignment the following year. All facilitators, and 
the vast majority of principals and teachers, agreed that the program 
should he continued, though many suggested improvements. Expansion of 
student services emerged as the program's most pressing need. 
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IV. STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 



HIGHLIGHTS OF FINDINGS 

• 69.5- percent of Gates-eligible students with complete test 
records attained; promotional criteria in either August, 1981, 
January, 1982, or April, 1982. 

• Gates students were able to attain end-of-year promotional 
criteria in greater proportions than students in a comparison 
group. 

• As a group, Gates students made significant progress in read- 
ing as measured on both the CAT and another test, the Degrees 
of Reading Power ; their gains on the CAT were not substantially 
di f ferent from those of students in a comparison group. 

• Students promoted in either August, 1981 or January, 1982 made 
higher gains in reading than full-year holdovers. Students 
promoted in April, 1982 also made significant gains. 



• As a group, ^students who failed to attain promotional criteria 
and became double holdovers had pretest scores well below 
those of their Gates classmates, and posttest scores substan- 
tially below the promotional criteria. 

• Fourth graders' attendance has ranained stable or has slightly 
improved since th$y entered the program. The attendance of 
seventh-grade Gates" students was problematic; the attendance 
fate for these students was lower in 1981-82 than in 1980-81. 



EVALUATION QUESTIONS 

Crite ria Attainment * 

< ' The promotional policy whi\ch underlies the Gates program set a 

concrete goal for participating students; promotion to the fifth or 

eighth grade at the earliest* possible date by scoring at or above the 
criterion for their grade on a standardized reading test. Attainment 

'data constitute the most cri t i cal i n format i on in this evaluation, for 



they answer the questions: 
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-- what proportion of Gates students was successful in 
meeting the promotional standard? 

-- at what point in the school year were these students 
successful ? 

— how did their success compare with that of a compari- 
son (non-Gates) group? 

We have asked these questions about the" entire Gates population some 
24 thousand students in 543 schools. We also analyzed criteria attain- 
ment by sub-groups of the population with special characteristics or 
needs : 

-- limited English proficient (LEP) students: those 
whose native language is not English, and who 
scored below the twenty-first percentile on the 
English version of the Language Assessment Battery ; 

resource room students: mainstreamed special educa- 
tion students who have been assigned to resource 
rooms for remedial work, and are subject to promotional 
policy; 

potential holdovers: those who were in the fourth or 
seventh grade for, the first time (and technically are 
not Gates-eligible) but who were considered by school 
staff to be at risk of retention in 1982-83. 



Student Achievement 

The Promotional Gates Program focused on reading achievement: 
Gates students received instruction in both reading and mathematics, but 
reading scores alone determined whether a student would be held over and 
placed in a Gates class or promoted to the fifth or eighth grade. Our 
review of 'student achievement therefore stressed reading, but looked at 
performance in mathematics as well. 

To assess student achievement, we analyzed the scores of Gates 
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students on standardized tests.* Looking, at the performance of the 



whole group of Gates-eligible students, we asked: 



what were their gains in reading achievement? 

how did these gains compare to those of a comparison 
(non-Gates ) group? 

-- were gains in reading achievement confirmed when a 
representative sample was given a reading test other 
than that used for program selection? 



what were students' gains in mathematics achievement? 
We also wanted to know about the reading achievement of differ- 
ent segments of the total Gates population. We examined the scores of 
the sub-groups listed above, and reported the achievement of the small 
number of holdovers who were not assigned to Gates classes. In addition, 
we analyzed the gains of the various promotional categories of Gates- 
eligible students: 



students promoted in August, 1981; 

-- students promoted in January, 1982; 

-- full-year hold.overs promoted in June, 1982; 

double holdovers (those who did not meet the 
criteria on the April, 1982 CAT). 

We examined reading scores from two more viewpoints. In order 



to assess gains of fuU-year Gates participants more closely, we looked 
at reading scores across the several reading programs. We also examined 
riding achievement by district. 




*See Appendix F: Testing Schedule. 
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Attendance 

Attendance data were collected on Gates fourth and seventh r*~ 
graders. We hav<e compared these attendance rates with those of their 
grade peefs (non-Gates fourth and seventh graders in the same schools) 
and with their age peers (fifth and eighth graders). In addition, the 
Office of Educational Evaluation conducted a survey of selected schools 
to find out whether Gates students' attendance differed significantly be- 
tween 1980-81 (the school year prior to program participation) and 1981- 
82. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE DATA BASE 
The Analytic Group 

The data that support this evaluation include information on 
first-year Gates-eligible students. The* Office of Educational Evaluation 
aggregated the test records of 24,239 students who initially scored below 
the promotional criteria in April, 1981 (or on a makeup test in August or 
September, 1981), and who were not exempted from the promoti onal ■ pol i cy ; 
holdovers represent 21.6 percent of all fourth and seventh graders tested. 
This report evaluates the progress in 1981-82 of this original group of 
Gates holdovers. 

The vast majority of these students were selected on the basis 
of the California Achievement Test (CAT); only 123 students of limited 
English proficiency (LEP students) were held over based on performance 
on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Tes t (CREST). 

The proportions of fourth and seventh graders, among those 
originally held over, were 44 and 56 percent respectively. 
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The promotional policy allowed Rates holdovers to exit the pro- ' 
gram in August, 1981 or January, 1982 if they net the pronotional standard. 
(A snail nunber of students who attained the-criteria in August or January 
were nevertheless held over at the discretion of parents tfr school staff.) 
This report presents data on students in,.various pronotional categories: 
those 4,672 who attained the criteria in August-, 1981; those 1,722' who at- 
tained^the criteria in January, 1982; those 12,209 students who remained 
eligible for the Gates program after the January', 1982 CAT administration. 
In this report, we refer to the last group as full-year holdovers. 

Mi ssi ng Data 

Some data will inevitably be incomplete in the evaluation of' 
any program -- particularly one of this magnitude. Some students with 
pretest scores will lack -posttest scores for various reasons. Of the 
total saru&le of Gates-eligible students, 18,653 had both pre- and post- 
test scores available for: analysis. 

We can account for many of the 5,586 students lacking posttest 
scores. A total of 720 were absent or excused from the April, 1982 test. , 
To locate the remaining 4,866 students, a search of the school ' system' s 
Biofile was conducted. This process revealed that 1,051 students had 
been discharged from the school system between pre- and posttesting. 
An additional 319 had been assigned to self-contained special education 
classes; 652 were found in regular (neither Gates nor special education) . 
classes. 

The remaining 2,84,4 .students .were not found on the Biofile;* We 
can only conclude that inaccuracies ih student identification information 
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on the pretest answer documents made it inpossible to match their test 
records. * These missing data represent 11.7 percent of our original tar- 
get group. „ . 

The pretest scores of students with incomplete test records 
did not differ significantly fron those of students vntjn. both* pre- ancl 
posttest scores in both grades. The.di fferences were not large enough 
to have altered the results of. our analyses. 

We analyzed criteria attainment data for 18,653 students. 

exclusion of Students from Analyses / 

.Of the 18,653 Gates-eligible students with pre- and posttest 
scores, 2,480 were excluded from our analyses of reading achievement. 
(See Table 20.) Full-year holdovers who had not taken part in the Rates* 
program for any reason (for example, those who had been transferred to 
self-contained 'special education classes) were not included, even though 
they had complete test records. Students who had taken makeup tests in 
September, 1981 were excluded because both the time and the conditions' 
of test administration varied, and because we have received only the : i-r - 
grade-equi va 1 ent scores, which should not be used for;, computation. 
Scores for students, who took makeup posttests (after April, 1982) wer.e : 
submitted too late for consideration in our analyses. 

A total of 16,173 students witti complete test records were in- 
cluded in our analyses of reading achievement by the entire Gates popula- 
tion. 
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TABLE 20 

Exclusion of Students from Analyses of CAT Scores 





Total 


Grade 4 


Grade 7 


Students originally held over a 


24,239 


10.621 


13,618 


'^tnripnt^ larkinn nn^ttp^t c;rnrP9 

GlUUCIILo lubMIIU jJUOUCOl o^UICO 


5,586 


2.187 


3,399 


Students with pre- and posttest scores 


18,653 


8,434 


10,219 


Students excluded from analyses; 








Special education 


512 


340 


172 


Septeniberpretest score 


719 


34.5 


374 


No indication of program participation 


213 


9a 


123 


Late posttest 


386 


144 


242 


August or January promotions with no April 1982 score 


650 . 


278 


372 


Total excluded 


2,480^ 


1.197 


1.283- 


Total analyzed 

4 


16.173 


7.237 


8;936 



"* Stucienis sconnq oeio-A c r iten t i m eiiner Aon. Augus; o r September 1981 excluding students granted exemptions 



'ATTAINMENT OF PROMOTIONAL CRITERIA: AN OVERVIEW 



A tta i nnen t of Promotional Crifk^ia on the CAT 

Of the 18,653 Gates-eligible students with complete test records, 
12,970 (69.5 percent) met the promotional criterion for their grade level 
on one of the three .dates that the California Achi evement Test (CAT) was 
administered: August, 1981, January, 1982, or April, 1982. A greater 
proportion of fourth graders ( 7 7 0 percent) met the criterion than 
seventh graders C63.4 percent). A total of 5,683 students (30.5 percent) 
were unable to attain the criteria and became double holdovers* at the 



*We are using the term double holdovers to refer to students who, on the 
basis'of April , 1982 CAT results, became eligible for continued partici- 
pation in the Gates program at the end of the 1981-82 school year. The 
number of students actually held over for the second time was smaller,' 
since some were subsequently granted exemptions, -and others tested out 
« * of the program in August, 1982. 
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end of the 1981-82 school year. Table 21 presents these broad find- 
ings; F/igure 2 illustrates then. 



TABLE 21 
Criteria Attainment on the CAT 
by Gates-Eligible Students through June, 1982 





Total 


Grade 4 


Grade 7 


Students originally held over 3 


24,239 


10,621 


13,618 


Students lacking posttest scores 


5,586 


c 2.187 


3,399 


Students with pre- and posttest scores 


18,653 


8,434' 


10,219 


Students meeting criteria — August, 1981 


4,672 ' 


2,124 


2,548 


Students meeting criteria — January, 1982 


1,772 


488 


, 1-284 


Students meeting criteria — April, ,1982 


6,526 


3,884 


2,642 


Total meeting criteria— 1981-82 


12,970 


6,496 


. 6,474 




(69.5%) 


(77r0%) 


(63.4%) 


Double holdovers — June, 1982 


5,683 


1,938 


3,745 



a Students scoring below criteria in either April. August, or Septmeber. excluding students granted exemptions. 



• About 70 percent of program students met the promotional criteria; about 30 percent became 
double holdovers. 

• A larger proportion of fourth-grade than seventh-grade eligible students met the promotional 
criterion at all testing points except January, 1982. -~ 

• 5.8 percent of Gates fourth graders and 12.6 percent of Gates seventh graders (with complete test 
records) were promoted mid-year. 



Most of' the 4,672 students who met the promotional criteria in 
August, 1981 had taken part in the six-week summer remedial program, but 
they did not participate in the full-year Gates program. The remaining } 
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TOTAL: 8,434 GATES-ELIGIBLE TOTAL: 10,219 GATES-ELIGIBLE 

FOURTH GRADERS SEVENTH GRADERS 




1 ALL TOTALS INDICATE GATES-ELIGIBLE STUDENTS WITH PRE- AND POSTTEST SCORES ON THE CAT. 
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13,981 were Gates-eligible students during the school year.* Their per- 
formance, isolated from that of the total popul ati on , represents the im- 
pact of the full-year program. Of this population, 59.4 percent met the 
promotional criteria in either January or April, 1982. 

Attainment of Promotional Criteria by a Comparison Group 

To-provide a frame of reference for interpreting the. data on 
criteria attainment presented in the previous section, the Office of 
Educational Evaluation has analyzed the achievement of students in a 
comparison group. Despite technical problems inherent in this type of 
study, a comparison of their achievement with that of the Gates popula- 
tion allows a clearer picture of the educational significance of Gates 
students' achievement.** 

The comparison group is historical: it consists of students 
who were fourth or seventh graders during the 1^79-80 school year, and- 
who scored below the present promotional criteria on the April, 1980 
CAT. In other words, these are the' students who Vfould have been Gates 
holdovers had the program been initiated a year earlier. 

s \ 

The comparison group includes 6,914 students who were in the A 
fourth grade in April,' 1980, and 10,214 who were in the seventh grade 
at that time^ Only students for whom we have both a ' 1980 CAT score be- 
llow the promotional criteria and' an April, 1981 score are included in 

*0f these students, 284 were riot assigned to Gates classes, since the 
small number of eligible students in their schools did not permit organi 
zation of Gates classes. 

**These complexities are discussed in Appendix E. 
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th'e comparison group. 

In the absence of promotional gates, 77 percent of the compari- 
son group had been promoted to the fifth or eighth grade for the .1980-81 
school year. The remaining 23 percent were retained in the fourth or 
seventh grade. at the discretion of principals or teachers. 

The comparison group differs from the group of Gates students 
in two ways which obviate a simple comparison of criterion attainment. * 
* First, 'comparison-group students were not tested in August or January of 
the 1979-80 school year. Secondly, the majority (77 percent) of t-he stu- 
dents- in the comparison group were given CAT test levels geared to the 
fiYth or eighth grade in April, 1981, while only 34 percent of Gates 
students were tested on those CAT levels in April, 1982. 

To compare levels of criteria attainment by the two groups, we 

\j roust distinguish between those students in both groups who were promoted 

* i 
before the end of the school year, and those who were retained for the 

full year. For students in both groups who ended the school year in the 

fi'fth or eighth grades, we have analyzed attainment of the promotional 
' \ * ■ . ' 

criteria set for those grades. 

At both grade levels, Gates students were able to attain tre 

promotional criterion in greater proportion's than compari sorv-group stu-, 

dents. (See Table 22.) In the fifth and eighth grades, differences may 

be noted between comparison-group students, who had been placed in those 

grades despite low CAT scores (below current promotional criteria), and 

Gates students who had attained promotional criteria and were promoted 

to the fifth or eighth grade in either August, 1981 or January, 1982: 
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TABLE 22 
Criteria Attainment by Gates and 
Comparison-Group Students , 



Grade 


Group 


N 


Test date 


Promotional 
criteria 


Met Promotional 
criterion 


Did not meet 
promotional criterion 












N 


% 


N 


% 


Four 


Gates 

Comparison 


5,118 
k 1,502 


April. 
April. 


1982' 
1981 


3.7 

\ , 


3,706 
1,050 


72.4% 
69.9 


1.412 
452 


27.6% 
30.1 


Five 


Gates . 
Comparison 


2,078 
5.412 


April, 
April. 


1982 
1981 


\ 

\ 

4.7 


1,086 
: 1,571 


52.3 
29.0 


992 
3.841 


47.7 
71.0 


Seven 
Eight 


Gates 

Comparison 
Gates 

Comparison 


5.922 
1,494 

3,282 
8.720 


April. 
April. 

April. 
April. 


1982 
1981 

1982 
1981 


6.2, 
7.2 , 


2, £83 
549 

\ 

3, 458, 

\ 


43.6 
36.7 

57.9 
39.7 


3.339 
945 

1.383 
5,262 


56.4 - 
63.3 

42.1 
60.3 


Total 


Gates 

Comparison 


16,400 
17,123 


April, 
April, 


1982 
.1981 




\ — 

9.274 \ 
6.628 


\ 56.5 
\38.7% 


7.126 
10 t 50Q 


43.5 
61.3% 



MOTE The analysis of Gates students includes those with April or August. 1931 pretest scores and April. 1982 posttest scores It excludes those with* 
September 1981 pretests or those with makeups on the April. 1 982 Posttest. \ 

• At every grade level, a larger proportion of Gates students than comparison-group^tudents attained 
the promotional criterion for their grade. 

• The differences were most striking at the fifth- and eighth-grade levels; Gates-eligible students 
promoted in August or January were much more likely to meet fifth- and eighth-grade promotional 
criteria. 

• Full-year Gates holdovers were somewhat more likely to meet the fourth- or seventh-grade promo- 
tional criteria than were comparison-group holdovers. i 

this comparison sub-group had little success in meeting promotional cri- 
teria for its grade level after a" year in the fifth or eighth grade-; 
Gates-el igible students who were promoted in August, 1981 or January, 9 
1982 were much more successful in the fifth and eighth grades. 

Gates students who were* retained for the full year were also 
more successful than students in the comparison group who had been re- 
tained for the full year, although the di f ference was slight irrthe 
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fourth grade. 

'Overall, 56. 5 percent\>f the Gates students were able to meet 
promotional criteria at the end of the school year, as opposed to 38.7 
percent of students in the comparison group. 

ATTAINMENT OF PROMOTIONAL CRITERIA BY SUB-GROUPS OF THE GATES POPULATION 
LEP St ud ents Tested o n the CREST 

In addition to those students held over on the basis of CAT 
scores, 123 were held over on the basis of CREST scores. Of these stu- 
dents, 78.8 percent ^rjet the promotional criterion for their grade on the 
CREST in January or April, 1982. (See Table 23.) daution must be exer-i 
cised in comparing this finding to the percentage of students meeting ( j 
criteria on the CAT. Since cut-off points for these groups were estab^ 
1 i shed on tests which differ markedly in design and content, the out- • 

comes are not comparable. ' 

i 

LEP Students Tested on the CAT " 

LEP students who had been in English-language schools for more 
than two, but fewer than four years were subject to promotional critjena 
on the CAT. Table 24 presents data on 817 students who fell into this 
category and had complete test records. Less than half of them met the 

promotional criteria in 1981-82; as a group, LEP students we r'e, 1 es^ 1 i ke 

i 

ly than thei r Engl i sh-prof i ci ent peers to gain promotion. 

Resource Room Students • 9 

Mainstreamed special education students assigned to resource 
rooms (as opposed to those in self-contained special education classes) 
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TABLE 23 

, Criteria Attainment by Gates-Eligible 
LEP Students on the April, 1982 CREST 





CREST-eligible 


Met promotional 


Did not meet 




Grade 


students 


criteria 


promotional criteria 


Untested 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N % 


Four 


95 


66 


69.4% 


* 24 


25.3% 


5 5.3% 


Seven 


23 


, - 19 


82.6 


2 


8.7 


2 8.7 


Total 


118* 


85 


72.0% 


26 


22.0% 


5 7 6.0% 



- Source Office of Testing memorandum 

• 70 percent of CREST-eligible fourth graders met the promotional criterion. 

• 83 percent ol/CREST-eligible seventh graders met the promotional criterion. 



TABLE 24 

Criteria Attainment by Gates-Eligible LEP Students 
on CAT in 1981-82 





CAT-eligible 


Met promotional 


Did not meet promotional 


Grade 


LEP students 




criteria 


criteria or untested a 






N 




N % 


Four 


422 


234 


55.5% 


188 44.5% 


Seven 


395 


148 


37.5 


247 62.5 


Total 


817 


382 


46.8% 


435 53.2% 



a Three of these students were not tested in April, 1982. 

\ 

• Less than half of all LEP students selected on the basis of the CAT met the promotional criteria in 
1981-82. 

• Fourth graders in this group were more likely than seventh graders to attain the criterion for their 
grade. ' * 

• These LEP students were less likely to meet the criterion than English-proficient Gates students. 
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were subject to the promotional policy. Those who became Gates-eligible 
on the basis of their CAT scores took part in the Gates program, but con 
tinned to receive resource room services as well. Table 25 indicates 
that these students were as likely as other Gates students to meet promo 
tional criteria by the end of the school year; more than two-thirds of 
resource room students met the criteria. 

Potential Holdover Students 

In schools with und^er-en rol led Gates classes, potential hold- 
over students were assigned to Gates classrooms. These students were in 
the fourth" or seventh grade for the first time, but were thought by 
school staff to be at risk of being held over in April, 1982. These 
students are not numbered among the Gates-eligible population whose 
achievement is analyzed in this evaluation; however, s.ince they received 
program services, we- are reporting their success-in attaining the promo- 
tional criteria at the end of the 1981-82 school year. (See Table 26.) 
We can do no more than report these results; since this group was not 
systematically selected and is not representative of any population city 
wide, comparison with other findings would not be mean i ngf ul 

READING ACHIEVEMENT : AN OVERVIEW 
Overall Achievement on the CAT 

The CAT results of 16*173 Gates-eligible students with complete 
test records were analyzed to determine gafns in reading achievement,. 
Table~27 presents findings for students with April, t 1981 pretest scores; 

■V 

outcomes for students with only August, 1981 pretest scores are included 
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TABLE. 25 

Criteria Attainment by Gates-Eligible Resource Room Students 
on the CAT in 1981-82 



Grade 



Gates-eligible 
resource room 
students 



Met promotional 
criteria 



N 



Four 
Seven 

Total 



880 
498 

1.378 



651 
284 

935 



74.0%. 
57.0 

67.9% 



Did not meet promotional 
criteria or untested 8 

N % 



229 
214 

443 



26.0% 
43.0 

32.1%. 



a Four of these students were not tested in April, 1982. 



Gates students assigned to resource rooms were as likely as other Gates-eligible students to attain 

the criterion for their grade. — ■ 

Fourth graders in this group were rore likely than seventh graders to attain the criterion for their 
grade. 



TABLE 26 ^ 
Criteria Attainment by Potenttartfoldover Students 
on the April, 1982 CAT 





Potential 


Met promotional 


Did not meet promotional 




Grade 


holdover 


criteria in April, 1982 


criteria in April, 1982 






N 


% 


N 


% 




Four 


834 


492 


59.0% '; 


342 


41.0% 




Seven 


341 


140 


41.1 


201 


58.9 




Total 


1,175 


632 


53.8% 


543 


46.2% 





• Potential holdover students were less likely to meet the promotional criteria at either grade level 
than were Gates-eligible holdovers (see Table 21). 

• A larger percentage of fourth-grade potential holdovers (59 percent) met Ihe promotional criterion 
than did seventh-grade potential holdovers (41 percent). 
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TABLE 27 

Reading Achievement by Gates-Eligible Students 






April, 1981 April, 1982 Difference 






Observed Adjusted 

mean scale mean scale Grade Scale Grade Scale 
Grade N a score (S.D.) score b equivalent score (S.D.) equivalent score 






Four 6.767 373.3 (22.0) 385.5 3.4 422.8 (32.7) 4.1 37 3 , 






Seven 8,432 450.6 (29.8) 463.6 5.4 492.2 (40.1) 6." 28.6 






a This analysis considers students with matcheu April, 1981 and April. 1982 CAT scores 






b An adjustment was made to account (or regression to the mean See Appendix D 






in Appendix R. The gains of Gates students by district are presented in 






Tables B-5 and B-6. 






For each grade, mean pretest and posttest performance is ex- 






pressed in scale score units so that gains by students taking different 






levels of the CAT may be meaningfully compared. The scale score is the 






only metric which allows us to compare the pre- and posttest scores of 






a student who was tested in the fourth or seventh grade in 1981 and in 






the fifth or eighth grade in 1982. Grade equivalent scores are pre- 






sented to indicate the standing of the group in relation to the promo- 






tional criteria. Pretest means have been adjusted to account for regres- 


- 


* 


sion to the mean, a statistical artifact which results from using the 






same test for pupil selection and program evaluation.* 






Analysis of overall achievement, on the CAT indicates that Gates- 


•• 




*0nly April, 1981 to April, 1982 scores can be adjusted for the regres- 
sion effect. See Appendix 0 for regression adjustment procedure. 
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eligible students did' make progress in reading during the 1981-82 school 
year, and that these gains were statistically significant. 

Gains in Reading Achievement by a Comparison Group 

Reading achievement of Gates students is juxtaposed with that 
of our comparison group in Table 28. An analysis of covariance* is pre- 
sented. This analysis rl lows' us to compare the posttest level of the 
two groups after adjusting for the differences in the pretest levels of 



TABLE 28 

Reading Achievement by Gates and Comparison-Group Students 



Grade 


Group 


Protest 
date 


Posttest 
date 


N 


- Obsirvid 
mean posttest 
scale score 


(S.O.) 


Adjusted 
mean posttest 
scale score a 


Grade 
equivalent 


Four/five 


Gates 
Comparison 


April, 1981 
April, 1980 


April, 1982 
April, 1981 


6,924 b 
6,914 


4227 
420.6 


(33,0) 
(33.1) 


423.3 
420,0 


4.1 
4.1 


Seven/eight; 


Gates 
Comparison 


April, 1981 
, April, 1980 


April, 1982 
April, 1981 


8,659 b 
10,214 


491.8 
494.6 


(40.3) 
(39.8) 


491.5 
494.2 


* 6.4 
6.5 



a Withjn-grade analyses of covanance were performed to adjust postte^ scores; these scores were adjusted to account for some of the differences in 
pretest, levels * 

b Theseu s are larger than those in Table 7 because the analysis was performed later, on an updated data file. 

, • TJiere were slight differences between the gains in reading achievement of comparison group and 
Gates student*. 



• Fourth-grade Gates students scored slightly, but significantly, higher than fourth graders in the 
comparison group. 

• Seventh-grade Gates students scored slightly, but significantly, lower than seventh graders in the 
comparison group. 



*An analysis of covariance is a statistical procedure which indicates 
whether differences between the gains made by two or more groups are 
real. This procedure adjusts for differences in the pretest level of 
the groups being compared. 



the two groups. In the fourth grade, Gates students scored higher than 

students in the comparison group. The difference between the two .groups 

♦ 

was slight but significant. Irvthe seventh grade, conpari son-group stu- 
dents scored slightly higher than Gates students. Again, the difference 
was statistically significant. 

Gates Students' Performance on the D.R.P. 

In April, 1981, the Division of Curriculun and Instruction 
selected^hree districts (8, 16, and 24) to participate in a pilot study 
of the Degrees of Reading Power (D.R.P.) test. The test was administered 
on a pre/post basis (April, 1981 and April, 1982) to students in these 
districts including 845 Gates-eligible students who also took the CAT 
pretest and posttest in the same months. The D.R.P. is a new test for 
which no historical data for New York City are available. It is used 
to identify the level of reading materials which students can success- 
fully absorb, and in this way differs from the CAT. Despite these dif- 
ferences, the coincidence of testing dates afforded us an opportunity to 
compare the performance of some Gates-eligible students on two reading 
tests, and in this way to ampl-ify findings on the CAT. 

Table 29 presents the .gains of Gates-eligible students in Dis- 
tricts 8, 16, and 24 on the CAT; Table 30 displays gains by the same stu- 
dents as measured on the D.R.P.* Overall, a consideration of these find- 



*Results were not available in D.R.P. scale score units, the most appro- 
priate metric for this analysis. To compensate for this we conducted 
analyse* 6n both the D.R.P. "instructional 1 ' and "raw" score gains of 
these students. Raw score gains, elaborated in Appendix R, were con- 
sistent with the instructional score gains displayed in Table 30. 
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TABLE 29 
CAT Scale Score Gains by 
Gates Students In Districts 8, 16, and ?4 . 







April, 1981 


April, 1982 


c Difference 








Mean scale 




Mean scale 




Mean scale 




Grade 


N 


score 


(S.D.) 


score 


(S.D.) 


score 


(t J ) 


Four 


320 


375% 


(20 0) 


425 p 


(32 4) 


49 3 


(25.4) 


Seven 


525 


451 3 


(29->3) 


490 3 


(38 6) 


39T 0 


(23 1) 




TABLE 30 

D.R, P. Instructional Score Gains by Gates Students 
in Districts 8, 16, and 24 



April, 1981 April, 1982 Difference 

Mean Mean Mean 

instructional instructional instructional 

Grade N store (S.D.) score (S.D.) score (t a ) 

Four 320 28.2 (7.7) 38.1 (8.7) 9.9 (19.7) 
Seven 525 ' 44.5 (IA) 5h2 (7.6)- 6.7 (21.4) 

NOTE The analyses presented in Tables 29 and 30 include only.students .with Aprir. 1981, 1982 CAT and D R P. scores "They do not include special 
education students or those with only an instructional or raw 1981 D.R P. score. On Table 29, observed mean scale scores, which for sub-groups 
cannot be adjusted tor the regression effect, Overestimate actual gains. For both analyses, p < .001, 

a This t value was computed from a correlated t-test of the significance of the pretest to posttest gain. The difference was statistically significant 
(p < 001). 

• CAT scores indicate that the D.R. P. sample is representative of the total population of Gates-eligible 
students; when pre- and posttest scores (observed mean scale scores) are compared at both grade 
levels, the difference between the D R. P. 'sample and the total population is no more than 2.5 scale 
score units on any measure. (See Table 27.) 

• The 845 Gates-eligible students who took both the CAT and the D.R. P. on a pre/posttest basis 
demonstrated gains in reading achievement on both tests. 

• Outcomes on the D.R. P. are generally consistent with those on the CAT for this group. 
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ings confirms our analysis of the CAT data: by the end of the J981-82 
school year, Gates-el i gi bl e students were able to read more sophisticated 
materials than they had* been able to absorb a year earlier. 

The- instructi onal score on the D.R.P. indicates the "readabil- 
ity" .index of reading materials which can be use^ for instruction; it 
estimates the type of material which a student will be able to T under- 
stand sufficiently well ,to learn from it. The mean posttest score of 
Gates fourth graders indicated their ability by the end of the school 
year to learn from passages similar to'the following, which has a "read- 
abi 1 ity" i ndex, of 38: 

A bird's wings are well-shaped for flight. The 
wing i-s curved. It cuts the air. This helps lift the 
bird. The feathers are light. But they are strong. 
They hel-p make birds the best fliers. A bird can move 
them in many directions. Birds move their wings for- 
ward and down. Then they move them up and back. This 
is how they fly. Jhe tail feathers serve as a brake. 
They also aid in steering.* 

*• * The mean posttest score of the D.R.P. sample indicates that by 

year's end, Gates seventh graders could learn jfron materials similar to" 

this passage, which has a "readability" index of 51: 

MoSt creatures take great care to protect their 
eggs. The walking stick does not. It just drops its 
eggs, scattering them loosely on the ground. Dozens 
• and dozens drop at a time. As the eggs fall onto dry 
leaves, they sound like raindrops falling. Many of 
the eggs do not hatch. But enough do so that the 
walking sticks will not die out. They have existed 
on earth since before the era' of the dinosaurs. 



*This and subsequent sample passages are from Degrees of Reading Power 
Readability Report (1980-81 Academic Year) , "Table 3: The Readabi 1 ity / 
of Prose Samples in DRP Units a«nd Spache or Dale-Chall Grade Levels: 
Conversion Table." 
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Comparing passages associated with posttest scores of different 
promotional groups is another way that we can suggest; in concrete terms, 
the differences between Gates students who did or did not meet promotion- 
al standards. For example, Gates seventh graders who took the H.R.P. and 
who met the criterion on the April, 1982 GAT registered an average in- 
structional score associated wit^h materials similar to the fpllowing pas- 
sage. Rated at 55 for "readability," it confronts students with longer 
sentences and with more unfamiliar words, such as "migrants," "parched," 
"drought," and "aptly," as well as new usages of familiar words, such 
as "some." . • " 

"'Between 1935 and 1939, some 350,000 migrants crossed £ 
the border from Arizona to California. These migrants 
came mainly from Oklahoma and Arkansas. For this reason 
they were called Okies and Arkies. They came from areas 
badly parched by drought. Lack of rain, combined with 
strong wind-:,' had meant the loss of countless tons of top- 
soil. The anea w,as aptly called the "Oust Bowl." 

READING ACHIEVEMENT Bf PROMOTIONAL CATEGORY 

Table 31 displays full-year gains in reading achievement 
(April, 1981 to .April, 1982) for Gates-eligible students who partici- 
pated in. the Gates program for different lengths of time: students pro- 
moted in August, .1981; students promoted in January, 1982; and full-year 
hoi dovers. 

Students/Promoted in August, 1981 

The promotional policy allowed students who scored below the 

♦ 

criterion on the April-, 1981 CAT to take the test again four months 
later. Most of these students attended a six.-week summer remedial pro- 
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gram; the program was not mandatory, and students could be re-tested 
without attending. A total of 4,672 students 19. 3. percent of all 
Gates-eligible students -- attained the promotional criteria on the 
August, 1981 CAT. 

Table 31 displays full-year gains (April, 1981 to April, 1982)' 
of those students who were promoted to the fifth and eighth grade in 
September, 1981 after attaining the promotional criteria on the August, 

1981 CAT.* These students were placed in regular fifth- and eighth- 
grade classes for the 1931-82 school year. Scale score gains at both 
grade levels were statistically significant. This group' of students 
had pretest scores which were slightly higher than those of students 
promoted in January, 1982 and notably 4 hi gher than those of full-year 
holdovers. The gains of the August, 1981 .promotees were substantially 
higher than those of .full-year holdovers. 

Students Promoted in January, 1982 

Promotional criteria were set at higher levels on the January, 

1982 test (4.5 grade equivalent for fourth graders and 7.1 for seventh 
graders) to ensure that students promoted mid-year would be able to per- ^ 
form successfully in the fifth and eighth grades, and would be likely to 
attain the criteria for promotion to the sixth and ninth grades in April, 
1982. 



*A small number of students who met .the promoti onal criteria in August, 
1981 were, at the discretion of parents, principals, and teachers, held 
over and assigned to Gates classes for- the 1981-82 school year. For 
the purpose of this analysis, those students are grouped with full-year 
hoi dovers. 
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This group of students participated in Gates classes for the 
first five months of the school year and .were placed in regular fifth- 

t 

and eighth-grade classes for the remaining fi ve -months. Scale score 
gains of those 1,208 students promoted mid-year were statistically sig- 
nificant, and -- as night be expected of a group that met more stringent 
standards -^surpassed those of students in other promotional categories. 

Full-Year Holdovers 

Table 31 also presents gains in reading achievement by full- 

\ 

year holdovers. This group includes those students who had not met pro- 
motional criteria in either August,- 1981 or January, 1982 and those stu- 
dents who did meet the criteria but who were held over at the discretion 
of parents, teachers, and .princi pal s. Scale score gains of these stu- 
dents were statistically significant but were substantially lower than 
those of students in other promotional categories. It should be noted 
that the pretest level of this group was significantly lower than that 
of the other promotional groups. 

Table 32 displays the full-year gains of those students who 
had not attain ed prom otional criteria in either August, 1981 or January, 
1982, and were therefpre Hi gi bl e for the Gates program for the entire 
school year. The gains of fu\l-year holdovers- who attained the criteria 
at the end of the school year arte compared with those' of students who 
did not, and who became double ho\dovers in June, 1982. Students who' . 
attained the promotional criteria \nApril, 1982 made gains that were 
both significant and comparable to those of students promoted earlier 
in the year. Students who became double holdovers made substantially 
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TABLE 31 

Reading Achievement by Gates-Eligible Students, 
by Promotional Category 



: 1 

April, 1982 £ April, 1982 Difference - 



Mean scale Grade Mean scale Grade Scale 

Grade N score (S.D.) equivalent score (S.D.) equiva lent score (t) 

Students promoted in August, 1981 • 



Five 1,811 381.2 (17.3) 13 442.9 ' (27.2) 4.7 61.7 (89.2) 

Eight 2,199 462.9 (21.8) 5.4 517.8 ' (31,7) 7.4 ' 54.9 (72.2) 



Students promoted in January, 1982 

237 379.5 (19.0) 3.2 443.7 (28.0) 4.7 64.2 (29.8) 

Q Pvp n - 

Ejght 910 460.5 (22.4) 5.3 518.2' (32.2) 7.4 57.7 (47.6) 
Full-yfcar holdovers 

Four 4.725 369.9 (22.9) 2.9 414.0 (31.0) 4.0 44.1 (87.1) 

Seven '5,325 443.9 (31.6) 4.7 477.2 (36.6) 5.9 33.3 (58.7) 

NOTE This analysis considers students with matched April.. 1981 and April, 1982 CAT scores. Observed mean scale scores, which for sub-groups can : 
not be adjusted lor the regression effect, overestimate actual gains. For each of these analyses, p < .001. 

• Fourth-grade Gates students promoted mid-year made the greatest gains in reading achievement of 
any promotional category; fourth-grade Gates-eligible students promoted in August made the second 
highest gains. *r 

• Seventh-graders promoted mid-year made greater strides than other Gates-eligible seventh graders. 

• Full-year holdovers, who started out with substantially lower pretest scores than the other promo- 
tional groups, made more modest gains. (This group encompassed about two-thirds of Gates- 
eligible students.) 
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TABLE 32 
Reading Achievement by 
April, 1982 Promotees and Double Holdovers 



April, 1981 



April, 1982 



Grade 



Mean scale 
score 



(S.O.) 



Grade 
equivalent 



Mean scale 
score . 



IS.D.) 



Grade 
equivalent 



Ditterence 

Scale 
score 



(t) 



April, 1982 Promotees 



Four 
Seven 



Four 
Seven 



3,147 
2,138 



1,383 
2,973 



371.7 
451.2 



364.3 
437.7 



(21.7) 
(27.5) 



3.0 
4.9 



428.1 
508.4 



(19.5) 
(17.0) 



Double Holdovers 



(25.0) 
(33.3) 



2.8 
4.6 



377.5 
452.5 



(29. 



4.3 
7.0 



56.4 (116.5) 
57.2 (84.3)' 



V 



(26.9) 



3.2 
5.0 



13. .2 
14.8 



(15.5) 
(21.2) 



NOTE: Observed mean scale scores, which toyub-g roups cannot be adiusted lor the regression effect, overestimate actual gains. For these analyses, 
p < 001 • " 



lower gains than other Gates Students. -However, the observed gains of 
' double holdovers are particularly unreliable due to their very^low pre- 
"test level. The pretest, scores of 1 these students in many cases repre- 
sent a raw score of 17 to 20 correct responses on a multiple-choice test 
of 70 answers; since random guessing could produce the same results, 
these are chance scores, which may not reliably measure what the student 
actually knew. For this reason, we can offer no reliable estimate of 
the- gains of double holdovers. The posttest' scores of these students 
are not suspect, however, and indicate that they are stlU scoring sig- 
nificantly below the promotional criteria. 

Summary: Reading .Gains by Promotional Category ( 

Students in all promotional, categories made strides in reading 
during the school year. Breaking down gains by promotional category 
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dramatizes the fact that the Gates population is stratified. The pro- 
gran was' designed to release quickly those students who make rapid pro- 
gress; it retains longest those who have demonstrated the nost severe 
need. Students most in need of'services, as indicated by low pretest 
scores, did indeed stay in the program the Ton^^f however, these full- 
year holdovers also registered the" smallest gains of any group that at- 
tained the promotional criteria. Figures 3 and 4* illustrate the fact 
thatf full-year holdovers promoted in April, 1982 had lower pretest 
scores than students who attained promotional criteria in Augiist, 1981 
-or January, 1982. The same graphs show thatJ:hose Gates-eligible stu- 
dents who were able to attain promotional criteria were also able to pro- 
gress well beyond that minimal level of achievement. Double holdovers 
at both grade levels began the year with weaker reading skills than all 
other Gates-eligible students and their April, 1982 posttest scores did 
not even reach the April, 1981 pretest levels of the A.ugusjt, 1981 or 
January, 1982 promotional groups, and barely matched those of holdovers 
promoted at the end of the school year. 

The variation in gains among these promotional gpoups suggests 
that one year of program participation could not fully compensate for 
the lagging achievement of double holdovers, who were far; behind other 
holdovers when they entered Gates classrooms. We may al^o observe that 
Gates students promoted in August, 1981 or January, 198^ performed rea- 

i 

i 

*The groupings in Figures 3 and 4 differ slightly from those in Table 
32. In Figures 3 and 4 students are grouped according to the time at 
which they attained promotional criteria as opposed to when they were 
promoted. This results in a shift of fewer than 100 students. 
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FIGURE 3 



Progress in Reading by Gates-Eligible Fourth Graders, by Promotional Category. 
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FIGURE 4 

Progress in Reading by Gates-Eligible Seventh Graders, by Promotional Category. 
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sonably well on the higher test level of the CAT in April, 1982. 

READING ACHIEVEMENT BY .SUB-GROUPS OF THE GATES POPULATION 
Li mited-English Proficient (LEP) Students 

LEP students who were subject to promotional criteria on the 

CAT achieved gains that were slightly lower than those registered by 

\ 

all Gates students. Gains at both grade levels were statistically sig- 
nificant. (Table 33 presents gains at both grade levels, regardless of 
promotional category. See^Tso Figure 5.) 

Resource Room Students 

Table 34 reports gains in reading achievement by all. Gates- 
eligible resource room students (regardless of promotional category). 
Their gains were statistically significant, and were comparable to those 
achieved by the entire Gates' popul ati on. (See Figure 6.) * 

Gates-Eligible Students Not in Gates Classes 

At some sites, the numbers of fourth or seventh graders held 
over on the basis of the CAT were too snail to warrant organization of r 
Gates classes. For this reason, 284 Gates-eligible students -- less 
than one percent of the total population did not receive the full 
range of program services. Since th^s evaluation covers all Gates-elig- 
ible students,, we are reporting their reading gains a.; measured by CAT 
performance. However, -these students constitute a very narrow sample, 
^nd their districts or schools are not representative of conditions 
citywide. Furthermore, we have no systematic iruurmatioo on the type 

of instruction they received. For these reasons, this sample cannot be 

•d 
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TABLE 33 

Reading Achievement by Gates-Eligible LEP Students 









April, 1981 






April, 1982 
























Scale 








Mean scale 


Grade 


Mean scale 


Grade 


score 




Grade 


N 


score 


(8.0.) 


equivalent 


score 


(S.D.) 


equivalent 


difference 


(t) 


Four 


317 


368.2 


(23.0) 


2.9 


408:9 


(37.1) 


3.9 


40.7 


(18.9) 


Seven 


286 


440.3 


(31.8) 


4.6 


471.2 


(43.6) 


5.6 ; 


30.9 


(11.8) 



NOTE: This analysis considers students with matched April. 1981,and April, 1982 CAT scores. Observed mean scale scores, "which for sub-groups 
cannot be adjusted for the regression effect, overestimate actual gains.. For these analyses, p < .001. 

• Gates-eligible LEP students at Doth grade levels began the year with pretest scores below the 
average for the total Gates population, but comparable to those of full-year holdovers. (See Tables 
27 and 31.) 

• At both grad^ levels, LEP students registered smaller gains than the total Gates-eligible population, 
and smaller gains than all full-year holdovers. 

V 

FIGURE 5 

Progress in Reading on the CAT by Limited English Proficient (LEP) 
Participants vs. Total Gates Population. 
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TABLE 34 

Reading Achievement by Gates-Eligible Resource Room Students 



April, 1981 April, 1982 



















Scale 








Mean scale 




Grade 


Mean scale 




Grade 


score 




Grade 


N 


score 


(S.D.) 


equivalent 


< score 


(S.D.) 


equivalent 


difference 


(t) . 


Four- 


719 


373.3 


(2t.8) 


3.0 


421.3 


(33.7) 


4.1 


48.0 


(35.6) 


Seven 


408 


448.9 


(28.9) 


4 9 t 


490.5 . 


(39.3) 


6.4 


41.6 


(20.5) 



NOTE This analysis considers students with matched April 1981 and-Aom i982 CAT scores Observed mean scale scores, which lor sub-groups 
cannot be adjusted for the regression effect, overestimate actual gams For these analyses, p <.. 001 



Gates-eligible resource room students began the year with pretest scores similar to those of the 
total Gates-eligible population. (See Table 27.) 

Observed gains in reading achievement by resource room students were comparable to those 
registered by the total population of Gates-eligible students. 



FIGURE 6 

Progress in Reading by Resource Room Participants vs. Total Gates Population. 
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thought of as a control group. These students made scale score gains 
of 48.5 (fourth grade) and 40.2 (seventh grade) , -si ightly less than 
other Gates students. 

READING' ACHIEVEMENT ACROSS INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

Students in Gates classes received reading instruction based 
on one of the four recommended curricula HILS, STAR, ECRI, or-L.R.„A. 

or on an optional program selected by the district. (In one district, 
the optional program was implemented in conjunction with L.R.A.) Appen- 
dix R, Tables B-5 and R-6, present gains in read i ng^ad\i element by stu- 
dents in each of the 32. community school 'di stricts. - 

Table 35 compares gains by students in the various programs. 
An analysis of covariance was performed to adjust for differences in pre- 
test levels. Our data indicate that city>-wide, differences among the 
programs were negligible. In specific districts or schools, some pro- 
grams probably were more effective than others; but when the instruction- 
al approaches^are compared in large scale, the differences diminish; var- 
iatitfn in individual di stricts'apparently had more/to do with implementa- 
tion issues than with the instructional programs themselves. No one pro- 
gram category emerges as most or least effective; our findings at this 
point in time do not support the adoption or elimination of any one in- 

r 

structional approach by schools or districts. 

i. 

MATHEMATICS AtHIEVEMENT 

During the first year of Gates program implementation, fourth- V 
and seventh-grade students were not held to a mathematics criterion. 
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TABLE 35 

Reading Achievement by Full-Year Holdovers 
Across Instructional Programs 





Reading 




. Observed mean 




Adjusted mean ' 


Grade 


Grade 


program 


N a • 


scale score 


(SO.) 


scale score b 


equivalent 


Four 


HILS 


954 • 


416.2 


(30.2) 


415.8 


4.0 




STAR 


829, 


- 412.7 


(29.7) 


412.7 


4.0 - 




ECRI 


703, 


411.2 


(30.8) 


411.5 


'3.9 




L.R.A. 


122 


411.1 


(28.9) 


411.6 


3.9 




L.R.A.-Optional 


197 


409.4 


(31.4)' 


418.3 


4.0 




Optional 


858 


415.0 


(29.7) 


415,2 


4.0 


.Seven c 


HILS 


1,175 


473.8 


(37.6) 


473.6 


5.7 




- STAR 


1,158 


- 478.9 


(38.1) 


479.1 


5.9 




ECRI 


683 


476.2 


(35.0) 


• 476.6 


5.9 




L.R.A.-Optional 


354 ' 


■ ( ." 476.0 


(33.3) 


476.7 


5.9 




Optional 


'931 


480.9 


(35.9) 


480.3 


6.0 



3 This analysis includes only those students whose April, 1982 test answer documents indicated their reading program. 

b An analysis of,covariance has been performed to adjust postiest scores; thsse adjusted scores account for some of the differences in pretest levels - 
c ■* 

4 Seventh-grade L R.A is omitted from analysis. because the small number of students, only 16, would make the comparison unreliable 



• Only minor differences emerged from this comparison; no single program category appeared to 
produce greater or lesser gains in reading achievement. 



TABLE 36 

Mathematics Achievement by Gates and Non-Gates Students 

T ' - — 

April, 1981 April, 1982 

Observed 



Grade 


Group 


N 


Mean 

N.C.E, 


(S.D.) 


Mean 
N.C.E. 


(S.D.) 


mean N.C.E. 
difference 1 


Four 


Gates 


454 


11.8 


(3.5) 


.31.0 


(12.1) 


19.2 


Seven 


Gates 


4,803 
6,074 


22.0 


(7.5) 


29.4 


(12.5) 


7.4 


Eight 


Non-Gates 


25.5' 


(6.3)' • 


25.8 


(11.5) 


0.3 



NOTE All students were tested on the New York Oity Mathematics Test. Fifth-grade students were posttested with a diJferent test level than fourth 
graders Since April, 1981 scale scores were unavailable for analysis, a cross-level comparison of these students was not possible. 



a Observed gains, which for sub-groups cannot be adjusted for the regression effect, overestimate actual gains. 



c 



However; Gates students did receive remediation in mathematics as well 
afs reading during the 1981-82 school year* Table 36 presents observed 
gains (for Gates stucients who in April, 1981 scored below the prospec- 
tive April, 1982 math criteria) on the New York City Mathematics Test , 
a locally adapted version of the Stanford Diagnostic Mathematics Test .* 
Achievement is expressed in terms of normal curve £quival-ent (N.C.E.) 
scores** since these were the only scores avail able for analysis. Stu- 
dents held over for the full year in the fourth grade made significant 
gains of 19.2 N.C.E.'s in mathematics achievement. . Seventh-grade stu- 
dents who participated in the Gates program made gains of 7.4 N.C.E.'s. 
The gains, of both fourth- and seventh-grade Gates students reflect an 
upward movement in relation to otlrer fourth and seventh graders. We 
were also able to compare gains in mathematics achievement of seventh- 
grade students to those of eighth-.grade students who had been below the 
math criterion on the April, 1981 test but passed the CAT criterion.*** 



*0bserved gains, which for sub-groups 'cannot be adjusted far the regres- 
sion* effect, overestimate actual gains. 

**Nonmal curve equivalent (N.C.E.) scores are equal -i nterval , normalized 
scores derived from the percentile ranks of the population on whom the 
test was nonmed. They express where a score is in relation to the' dis- 
tribution of scores in the nonming sample. For example, an. N.C.E. of 
50 corresponds to the 50th percentile of fourth- or seventh-grade stu- 
dents' performance on their level of a test and reflects on-grade per- 
formance. An N.C.E. score below this means that a student's standing is 
below the average of the nonming group, while a gain in N.C.E. scores 
reflects a change in a student's status relative to that group. 

***Seventh- and eighth-grade students take the same level of the New 
York City Mathematics Test , enabling us to make this comparison; fourth 
graders take a different level of the test than do fifth graders, so a 
comparison of their scores-is not possible. 
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The eighth-grade students made N.C.E. gains of 0.3 which indicates that 
their position in relation to the eighth-grade population was similar 
to what it was in* relation to seventh graders when they were in that 
grade. 

ATTENDANCE 

To further assess Gates students' performance and to measure 
the program's impact, we examined attendance data compiled by the Office 



of Student Information Services. To provide points of reference, Gates 
students' average attendance rates are compared (see Table 37) with the 



rates of non-Gates students in grades four and seven. ' Because attend- 
ance rates are typically related to- both age and grade level, attendance 
by Gates students is al so' compared with that of their age peers in the 
fifth and eighth grades. 



their age groups those who historically have -the lowest attendance 
rates. Our findings indicate that the Gates program has not altered the 
attendance pattern of these students as a whole. 



Gates students' attendance with their records of the previous year. A 
survey of selected schools,^ conducted in June, 1982, furnished data for 
this comparison.* Table 38 presents attendance data on the sample of 
3,351 students for whom attendance rates for both years were available; 



*Data were received from 89 elementary and 53 junior high schools in the 
five boroughs. Appendix C contains further information on the sample. 




The 1 Gates program encompas'ses the lowest achieving students of 



In order to gauge the program's impact, we wanted to compare 
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TABLE 37^ 

Attendance in Gates Classes Compared 
to N on-Gates Classes, September, 1981 - April, 1982 

Percentage 
daily attendance 

Fourth grade 



Gates group - * 87% 

Comparison groups 

Non-Gates fourth graders 91 

Fifth graders ' 9 1 

Seventh grade 

Gate^ group , 75% 

Comparison groups 

Non-Gates seventh graders » 87 ~ 

* Eighth graders *6 



• At both grade levels, attendance by Gates students was somewhat lower thaivthan that of their 
non-Gates grade or age peers. 

• Gates fourth graders had a higher average attendance fate (87 percent) than Gates seventh graders . 
(75 percent). 

\ 



' TABLE 38 

Attendance Survey Results: Attendance by Gates 
Participants in 1980-81 and 1981-82 







t — 

' 19,80-81 




1981-82 


Grade 


N 


; i ,-Mean percent 
attendance (S.D.) 


Maan percent 
attendance (S.D.) 


Four 


f,319 


89.3% 


(11.0) 


90.0% (10^5) 


Seven 


* 

2,032 


81.4^ 


(17.5) 


76.2 (22,9) • 



NOTE: Attendance is expressed as the percentage of days a student is present in school, based on the number of days the student is on register. 



this number represents approximately 18 percent of all full-year hold- 
overs. * . 

Analysis of these data suggests that fourth graders' attendance 
has remained stable or has slightly improved since they entered the 
Gates program. Older Gates students presen^' a different picture: at- 
tendance 'by seventh graders in our sample declined by, five percentage 
points from '1980-81 to 1981-82. Clearly, attendance by Gates' seventh 
graders is a problem whicji needs, to be addressed. * /- 

We looked at attendance, figures from a third viewpoint. Re- * 
cause answer documents for students tested on the CAT in April, 1982. 
also provided attendance data, it was theoretically possible to cojrre,-. 
late students' reading achievement .with attendance. Major technical 
problems obviated the use of our data for this purpose, however. Corre- 
lation studies, which attempt to establish a rel ati dnshi p between two 
variables, assume a normal distribution of values for both. Program 
selection criteria meant that Gates students had uniformly low scores 
on the CAT; this led to results on the correlation study which were not 
meaningful.* However, Ap,pendix C, Table C-l, presents data which sug- 
gest that high attendance was associated with high performance in the 
Gates program. Students with poor attendance, . rates lower than 75 per-, 
cent, made reading gains two months below those of hi,gh attending 
students. 



Correlation procedures and results are presented in Appendix C< 
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. 'V. SUMMARY OF FOUR CASE STUDIES 

PURPOSE > ' . ■ v " 

Data presented in this report reflect the experience of chil- 
dren^and teachers who work together in more than a thousand New York 
City classrooms. To assess the impact of. this' large program* we have 
had to step back from the* daily life of, Gates participants, looking at 
the whole program as if through the reverse end of binoculars. But as 
Gates enter's its second year, it is important to ask how promotional 
policy, centrally conceived and administered, translates into concrete 
classroom concerns. 

The Office of Educational Evaluation has taken a close look at 
Gates at work in four schools. We traced patterns in some areas, and 
found variation in others ; however, we can hardly assume that what we 
observed at these sites typifies the program avit functions throughout 
the five boroughs. Our purpose is, rather, to accompany hard data with 
concrete descriptions of Gates in action. Our observat i ons may suggest 
areas which deserve more systematic review, or issues which might be 
profitably addressed by those who'run the program. But we cannot draw 
firm conclusions ar grand generalizations from so limited a sample. 

Three questions motivated the selection of the sites. How do 
Gates youngsters , fare in a self-contained seventh-grade class, as 
compared with seventh graders. in a departmentalized program? How does 
the Gates program function in a bilingual setting? And what ha'ppens 
when supplementary guidance services are made ^avai 1 able to Gates children? 

' -9L 
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• We expected to find variation based on these distinctions. It 
was soon- apparent , however, that other variables night be' more crucial: 
the climate of the school; teachers 1 attitudes toward participation in 
the program and its staff development activities; the vision and priori- 
ties of administrators at the site; district-level support. 

The pages that J follow summarize material in four case studies, 
to be issued at 'a later date by the Office of Educational* Evaluation. 
The following usages wilT refer to the four sites: 

Bilingual-4 = RilinguaJ Gates class, fourth grade 

Optional-4 v = District-optional program, fourth grade 

Self-contai ned-7 = Self-contained class, seventh grade 

Departmental i zed-7 = Departmentalized program, seventh grade 

CONTEXT 

Two of the four sites were located in Brooklyn; the others were 
in Manhattan and Queens, 'the neighborhoods differ markedly, but black 
American and Hispanic residents dominate the attendance areas of all 
four sites. * 

A modern, wel 1 -equi pped school, Biiingual-4 is situated in a 
once fashionable neighborhood now bVightedby deteriorating economic and 
social conditions. A school official described the area as an, ethnic 
pocket a black nei ghborhogd • i n a largely Hi spanic- di strict. Signs of 
the area's former' affluence remain, renovation efforts ap£ visible, and 
community resources, including a mental health center, stand near the 
school. But sub-starldard housing, poverty and unemployment, and crime 

persist. "Our children walk through a lot," the official commented, 

«* 

** 
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referring to drug traffic and an active street culture around the 
school. "^T ' ' 

Optional-^ is located a few blocks from^the city line. -The 
neighborhood i-s almost suburban, with private homes (sone^ converted to 
nulti-family dwellings) lining shaded streets. Over the last two de- 
cades, this neighborhood has changed from an exclusively white community 
to on^ of ethnic diversity. Many black families have bought or rented " 
homes here; concentrations of Hispanic, Haitian, and some Greek immigrants 
also 1 i ve in the area . 

Sel f -contai ned-7 , a fastidiously maintained building, stands 

j 

r x 

among many decrepit, deserted buildings. Empty lots near the school 
leave an impression of broken glass amid heaps of tires and charred V 
mattresses. A large plant operates nearby, as do some small factories 
and automobile body shops, but!" the overall feeling is one. of devastation* 
Two-thirds of the school's population is Hispanic. Many students live 

i some distance from the school; few apartment houses remain functional in 

\ 

the immediate vicinity. s % 

Departmentalized-? is located in what'has traditionally been a 
blue col 1 area. The school's surroundings are being rapidly upgraded: 
a' house fa'cirrg the school recently sold for 200,000 dollars. But the 
attendance area encompassed Economically diverse sectors of the borough: 
from one of the city's wealthiest neighborhoods to low-income housing 
projects. While relatively few black and Hispanic families live, in the 
school's immediate vicinity, they are heavily represented in the attend- 
ance area and in the school. 
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O RGANIZATION 

i 

District Involvement 

Optional-4 enjoyed particularly strorrg support on the district 
level; the district's interest and initiative took the form, in part, of 
commitment to supplementary guidance services for Gates participants, 
and selection by the district of an alternative, opt i or\al " approach to 
Gates curriculum. The individual appointed as Gates district facilita- 
tor, who also directs the district's diagnostic reading program, person- 
ally supervised Gates classes, vi ci ti ng. Opt i onal-4 four tines dtiring the 
year. She also assisted in acquiring resources, and conducted monthly 
staff development activities, 

Oi stri ct-1 evel involvement was less pronounced at the other 
sites. The district facilitators conveyed policy, assisted in the 
acquisition of materials,, and demonstrated curricula, but relied on the 
school for classroom supervision. The district which includes Department 
,alized-7 integrated Gates into its establ i shed< effort^ at remediation in 
language arts. 

P.P. P. Involvement 

Office of Promotional Policy (O.P.P.) assistants, through dis- 
trict facilitators, apprised Gates staff of developments and decisions 
coming from the school system's central administration. In some cases, 
teachers received their advice on use of materials, recordkeeping proced- 
ures,' placement, and parental involvement. But all agreed that monitor- 
ing by O.P.P. was minimal. TeacherS ( generally thought that discussions 
'with the O.P.'P. assistants were helpful; some complained that O.P.P. re- 
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qui red ,excessi ve paperwork. 

Gates Within the School 

Gates students at two sites appeared to be somewhat integrated- 
into the 1 i f e of the school. The fourth graders in the self-contained 
Gates class at Optional-4 had recess and lunch with, third and fourth 
graders* and were active in schoolwide extra-curricular activities. 
•They seejr^d to experience . 1 ittle, or no stigma from assignment to a Gates 
classroom. The principal at Self-contained-7 said that he wanted to 
avoid creating a "Gates ghetto," and had therefore scattered the self- 
contained Gates classes in the building, rather than clustering them to- 
gether in one wing. Students at this site mixed with non-Gates peers in 
elective shop classes, athletic, programs, and other activities. 

Students at Bilingual-4 and Departmental i zed-7 appeared to be 
more isolated. Whereas classes at the same grade level at Bilingual-4 
were generally grouped together in separate corridors, the bilingual, 
Gates fourth graders were assigned to a ro,om v set off both from other 
fourth graders and from other Gates students. 'While they saw other 
children in the playground or at lunch, they appeared to have relatively 
little contact with other students. They did, however, participate in 
enrichment activities with the monolingual Gates students. At Department 
alized-7, Gate£ students^were assigned to elective courses (band, orches- 
tra, graphic arts, etc.), English as a second language, or the resource 
room, with non-Gates students. But the intensive Gates schedule made it 
difficult for students to £ake full part in schoolwide activities. For 
example, in a school in which musical groups have an important place, 
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Gates students generally rehearsed for band, orchestra, or jazz band 
separately from other students until just before a concert. 

Administrative Support 

Administrators at three sites appeared solidly to support the 
Gates program. At Rilingual-4, an assistant principal personally 
reviewed work by Gates children, and recognized them individually for 
improved performance. At this site, the teacher derived the greatest 
assistance from the bilingual education coordinator, who was familiar 
with Gates students and the curriculum. At Optional-4, the Gates class 
was assigned to one of the school's more experienced and successful 
teachers; she was given the largest, most suitable classroom in the 'build- 
ing, and received swift response to any and all requests. v 

At Departmental i zed-7, the introduction of Gates classes did 
not constitute a dramatic shift in policy or practice. The administration 
had already instituted its own promotional policy, requiring a student 
to score at the 6.8 grade level on the CAT before proceeding to the 
eighth-grade; it had already devel oped ,remedi al programs in reading and 
math. The seven Gates cl asses grouped on the basis of CAT scores, fit • 
into the school's overall Structure of homogeneously grouped classes, 
and, used existing laboratory and qther material s. 

At Sel f-contained-7, Gates was described as one of many programs 
implemented by the administration, and not necessarily a priority. The 
principal was characterized by Gates teachers' as generally encouraging * 
but distant. The individual who provided supervision at the site lacked 
knowledge of the • program, and learned along with the classroom teachers. 
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The practice of grouping Gates seventh graders into homogeneously 
grouped, self-contained classes conformed with the administration's over- 
all policy. .Only eighth-graders in this school, serving grades six 
through eight, have completely departmentalized programs. 

Teachers at all sites were reticent about the impact of Gates 
on the school as a whole. At Bilingual-4, f.ifth-grade teachers commented 
that the program barely affected their classes. High mobility in the 
neighborhood resulted in a. constant flow of new children into their class- 
es; their students' range of ability was therefore as broad as ever. At 
Optional-4, where Gates students received considerable attention from 
their teacher and the Gates guidance counselor, a fifth-grade teacher 
worried about how the children would adjust to a larger class and fewer 
resources when they got to the fifth grade. Teachers at several sites 
mentioned that students in bdth Gates and mainstream classes have become 
more serious, and sometimes more anxious, about test-taking. They said 
that some teachers at various grade levels have been concentrating more 
on specific reading skills needed to score well on the CAT. 

Guidance Services 7 

Students at three of the four sites received limited, if any, 
guidance services. The guidance counselor at Bilingual-4 stated that 
Gates students were not a special priority in her work; students received 
services according to .a set of criteria uniformly applied to all. She 
recalled meeting with two Gates children during the year. The intense 
need for guidance services was recognized at both intermediate schools, 
but the resources were not available. The guidance counselor at Self- 
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contained-7 said that paperwork , part i cul arly in relation to high school 
articulation, leaves little time for individual or group counseling. 
Gates teachers at that site spoke of daily frustration: they have nei- 
ther the training nor the time to deal with the emotional turmoil 
experienced by all of their adolescent students*, and the severe problems 
suffered by many. 

At the fourth site, Optional-4, the, district funded a guidance 
component attached to the Gates program. Hi st ri ct-wi de services rest on 
the assumption that Gates students .are "quiet failures" -- those who 
have not acted out in the classroom and therefore have not gotten the 
attention needed for a sense of personal adequacy. The district assigned 
one guidance counselor to its eleven Gates classes. She visited each 
class every other week; at Optional -4,. she used a snail room near the 
Gates class to meet with each student privately at least once. She pre- 
ferred individual to group counseling,, and took each child's total en- 
vironment into account in her work. She also worked with the Gates tea- 
cher during her preparation period to review each child's progress and 
problems. 

School -Based Suppart Teams 

At three sites, Gates staff reported contact with the'school- 
based support team (S.B.S.T.); at the fourth site, no assistance from 
the S.B.S.T. was mentioned. At Optional-4^ the district Gates guidance 
counselor made several referrals to the team, which had already been 
notified about half of the Gates students* Their evaluation led in one 
case to assignment to a special education program, and'to the school's 
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resource room in several others. At Sel f-contai ned-7, three of 15' 
students referred for evaluation were actually assessed. At Department- 
alized-7, many participants had been on the waiting list for S.B.S.T. 
screening before assignment to Gates. Of 77 referrals made to S.B.S.T. 
during the school year (from other than special education classes), 
about half were Gates student^. Several were assigned to the school's 
resource room for one or two periods each day; here a teacher worked 
with no more than five students at a time. 

Parental Parti ci pat i o,n § ' * " 

Teachers at three sites reported little contact with parents 7 . 

The teacher at Bilingual-4 tried to involve parents in classroom concerns 

but was only successful when a deci si on , .such as placement in a special 

education program, was imminent. At Sel f-contained-7 j some members of 

the Parents' Association initially responded negatively to the Gates 

program, and expressed particular concern about the age of holdovers. 

» 

They were reported to be more comfortable with the program by the year's 
end. Teachers at this site mentioned that personal and family problems 
probably kept many parents from involving themselves in their children's 
school ing. 

At Optional-4, parents were clearly- more involved than at the 
other sites. This level of participation may have resulted from the 
guidance component at the site, and the efforts of the classroom teacher. 
It may also reflect economic circumstance: parents in this attendance 
area appeared to have more employment opportunities and greater financial 
stability than at other sites. . The Gates teacher here met at least once 
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with a parent of -each student; more than a third of the parents carne for 
individual conferences more than once. Most Gates children had parents 
at the fall orientation meeting. In addition, the Gates guidance counselor 
met with a group of ten parents. 

PARTICIPANTS % , * 

: " - r 

Identification of Participants 

Criteria for selecting participants at all' sites conformed with . 
O.P.P. guidelines. Fourth graders had scored below the 3.7 grade level 
on the CAT at the beginning of the school year. The rarlge of scores at 
Bilingual-4 was 1.9 to 3.4; the range at Optional-4 was somewhat more 
narrow, from 2.4 tQ 3.5. Seventh graders had scored below 6.2. The ad- 
ministration at Departmental i ied-7 had established its own promotional 
policy, with a score of 6.8on the CAT required for entry into the 
eighth grade. Students who scored between 6.2 and 6^8 were assigned to 
a transitional class. 

i 

Student' Characteristics 

Most of the students in classes observed by the evaluation team 
were members of ethnic minorities (predominantly black American or 
Hispanic) reflecting the populations of the schools selected for case 
studies.' The 14 students in the bilingual Gates class at Bilingual-4 
were Hispanic, either Dominican or -Puerto Rican, and came from home's in 
whicjf Spanish is spoken. At Opfai onal -4, four of .the 17 Gates students - 
sorfke other than English at home. At Self-contriined-7, where two-thirds 
of the 84 Gates students wer,e Hispanic, a bilingual Gates class was dis- 
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banded early in the' year when the teacher retired. Students were dis- 
tributed among the other self-contained Gates classrooms. Some Spanish- 
dominant students at Departmental fzed-7 were observed to have difficulty 
understanding instructions; one stud.-nt grasped material onlv when in- 
structions were translated. 

Half of the bilintjual Gates students in Bilingual-4 were born 
and raised in the U.S. Most used primarily English, and occasionally 
Spanish, to converse with each other or the teacher. It appeared, that 
several of the children "in the bilingual Gates. class were English- 
dominant, while at other schools, some students in monolingual Gates 
classes were Spanish-dominant. 1 

At the end of the school year, fourth-grade students at the two 
elementary schools ranged in age from 10-to 13 years; seventh graders at 
the other sites ranged from age 13 to 16. Many had been held over at 
least once before* Of the "17. fourth 'graders^at Optional-,4, four had 
previously been held over. Judging by their ages, half of the 84 
seventh-grade Gates students at Sel f-contained-7 h^d been retained once 
before; a quarter had been held over twice before.' Many Gates students 
at Departmental i zed-7 had been retained in the seventh-grade before, 
when they failed to meet, the school's internal promotional standard. 

Mobi 1 i ty x 

The Gates class at Bilingual-4 diminished during the scheol 
year, as two students moved away; of the 14 who remained, test scores 

were available for all but one. - At Optional-4, the cl ass- increased in 

» 

size, with nine students added in the first month and one more in the 



second. Two students left during the year, and one was assigned to a 
special education program. Reliable information about student mobility 
among seventh graders was not obtained. 

- .• 
Students' Behavior and Attitudes 

Teachers and support staff reported some restlessness and feel- 
ings' of inadequacy among Gates participants. In some cases, particular- 
s' 

ly in the fourth-grade classes, a strong sense of social bonding, of 
pulling together, helped to undercut negative feelings as the year pro- 
gressed. ' 

The teacher at Rilingual-4 ascribed emotional, disciplinary, 
or learning problems to more than half of her Gates children. The 
teacher reported that academic performance was sometimes impaired by 
poor concentration and impatience in working out problems. At the same 
time, strong ties that developed among the children affected their work. 
Each student spoke of several friends i»i the class, and was hard pressed 
to choose among several to name a "best" friend. The' children appeared 
to value the teacher's opinion highly. Boys seemed more assertive than 
girls, ilho tended to be unprofitably passive; the teacher -said that 
these children havQ a strong sense of sex-role behavior, and that she 
tries to promote this identification. 

At Optional-4, Special attention to Gates students apparently 
frcted as an antidote to possible embarrassment at being held over. Stu- 
dents seemed to ,share a sense that the Gates clas-sroorn is an exciting 
place to be, and were pleased to have enrichment outings organized just 
for thenu There was a sense of pulling together, and little overt con- 
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petition in the classroom. 

Seventh graders at Sel f -contained- 7 were reported to have more 
than their sh^re of severe problems. Most were defensive, frightened, 
or embarrassed nuth of the time; others seemed' to be immature, and were 
resistant to authority. Teachers described the emotional turmoil 
typical among these youngsters; more severe problems' were .common as # 
well. l 3 

Staff members at Departmental ized-7 mentioned fewer severe 
problems among their students but stressed that mapy^Gates participants 
seem to have negative feelings about themsel ves and their school jife. 
While many are relatively attentive, some behave with hostility and ag- > 
gression toward teachers. 

Students, teachers, and support staff were asked about' the 
impact of Gates participation . on students. Informants at three sites 
offered positive responses.- At Bilingual-4, the teacher spoke of the 
strong social context for learning which the small homogeneous Gates ^ 
class has' provided. Students and teacher^ at Optiona.1-4 thought that 
Supplementary guidance services, indi vicjual ized attention, and special ' 

privileges had enhanced students 1 sense oApersonal adequacy. At~Self^ 

i 

contatned-7, the faculty reported that they had witnessed real &adem1c 
gains in some Gates participants. 

In contrast, staff members and students at Departmentalized-7' 
expressed concern that some seventh-graders were di scouraged .at being 
held over. Even some of those who are able to perform well have become 
more nervous about tests, and worry about not making it Vb high School. 
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Members of the S.R.S.T., including the psychologist, spoke of diminished 

/ « 

self-esteem stemming from Gat^s testing and retention. The social work- 
er and guidance counselor expressed concern about over-aged students, 
"who feel but of place in the social setting. A student was reported to 
have said, "If I don't pass it this time, that's it. I'll drop out of 
school." The- guidance counselor was so concerned about this prospect - 
that she said she will now recommend special education placement for . 
some*students, in the hope that they will get into a high school program 
that provides vocational skills, rather than spend a. third year irvthe 
'seventh grade and ultimately drop out. 

CLASSRO^H OBSERVATION 
Teachers 

Teachers at the four sites .had substantial experience in areas, 
appropriate to" their Gates assignments. A native speaker of Spanish, 
the teacher at Bilingual -4 had four years of experience in bilingual 
education. The teacher at Optional -4 had worked for ten years in 
primary, intermediate, and special education. The Gates teachers at the 
intermediate schools were experienced in teaching reading and mathematics, 

i 

and had worked with remedial curricula. ' Sel f-contained-7 was the only 
site where teachers volunteered for the assignment. 

• The two four.th-grade teachers were most satisfied with the 
program. Both appreciated the opportunity for small-group and individual 
work. The Optional-4 teacher stressed the invaluable support she had. 
received from the district and the school. Both said they would also 
like to be assigned to Gates agai/i. 
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Tbe four Gates teachers at Sel f-contai.ned-7 described their 
role as promoting self-esteem- fi rst, and achievement second; they framed 
some of their goals in terms of behavior modification. More than one\ 
expressed frustration at the paucity of support services available to 
students. They also were distressed by parents' lack of involvement, 
and spoke of the local community school' "board as general ly . uninformed 
about Gates. Six language arts and four mathematics teachers implement- 
ed the departmentalized program at departmental i zed-7. Teachers at this 
site focused more on academic achievement than on affecting behavior. 
Seventh-grade teachers, at both sites commented that the Gates program 
should be introduced earlier in students' academic experience, and that 
the'. seventh grade is too late for this kind of intervention. i 

Fourth-grade teachers at both sites reacted positively to staff 
development activities. The teacher at 8i lingual -4 took part in eight 
Gates workshops; the Optional-4 teacher found the monthly training 
sessions offered by the district facilitator to be invaluable. She said 
that additional training in parental involvement and methodology would 
be helpful. Only one of the four Gates teachers at Sel f-contai ned-7 
attended preservice training. This teacher disliked both the training 
and the program itself, preferring whole-group to individualized ih-struc- 
tion. The other three teachers attended training sessions in the dis- 
trict during the year. 

CI imate 

At all sites, work generally proceeded in an orderly, purposeful 
way. At BiUngual-4, the teacher made her presence felt, and' the chil- 
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dren knew that she was aware of everything going on in the room. The 
style of discipline seemed inconsistent, but students received frequent 
assessment and feedback; often they were recognized for special achieve- 
ment. Transitions presented the most persistent problems in this class- 
room: it occasionally took from ten to thi rty -ttinutes for the class to 
settle into, a new activity. 

At Optional-4, work proceeded at a rapid pace, with a minimum , 
of transition time. Children were praised for good work; insufficient 
effort was met with -statements like, "Yiu can do much better, young 
1ady.... u There appeared to be 1 ittle'overt competition in the room. 

The climate at Departmental ized-7 w$* generally friendly and 
supportive. Despite occasional hostile outbursts or aggressive behavior 
by students, teachers were in control of their classrooms. 

The four self-contained "classrooms at Self-contained-^ differed 

s in tone and atmosphere, according to the philosophy, and style of the 

teacher. These differences will be further 'detai 1 ed below. 

. ■' - , 
Classroom Organization * 

/Classroom organization varied markedly at the different sites, 
and with different activities. At Rilingual-4, much of the work appeared 
to be teacher-centere.d, though students also initiated interactions at 
times. The teacher worked with clusters of about five students for 
x * reading; these groups were assembled on the basis- of ability. Other 
activities, such as science lessons, engaged the whole class at once, 
and were less effective. In general, the teacher moved around-'the room 
often, calling for the attention of any who seemed, to be distracted. 
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At Optional-4, the day was structured into eight periods, with 
each day's agenda posted for the children to see. The horseshoe arrange- 
ment of the desks, with the teacher's chair in the center, lent itself 
to whole-group work, such as spelling exercises. But children also did 
independent work on art projects, or occupted t^ien^e^^ in «o^e of the 
room's reading or listening corners. Grouping was flexible/ depending 
on the situation. 

At Sel f-contained-7, the organization of self-contained class- 
roons hinged on the style and ph'i 1 osophy'bf the individual teacher. One 
teacher offered whole-group instruction, which was dominated by the teach- 
i er. Another directed students to work on individual writing projects, 
and walked about the classroom offering help to students, one at a time. 
Two teachers gave individual or small-group instruction based v on the 
•High ^Intensity Learning (MILS) curriculum. In general, students at this 
site were observed to be relatively passive; some did initiate contact 
with teachers, however, either to get help or to seek recognition. 

Students at Departmental ized-7 were quite involved in their 
classwork, volunteering answers to "teachers; i questions/ Except in- the 
Idfbs, teachers worked with the whole group at once, and thfe interactions 
were teacher-centered. However, these groups were small usually no 
more than eight students. 

Curri cul urn 

Each site had selected a specific curricular approach to Gates 
instruction. At each, teachers adapted the exemplary program to suit 
students' needs, teachers' strengths, and available materials. At each, 
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the curriculum corresponded .wi th O.P.P. guidel i nes i n terms of subject 
matter and duration of instruction. 

The evaluator who visited Bilingual -4 noted that the teacher 
worked solely with the literal meaning of reading passages when v she used 
the bilingual language-arts curriculum. S.he introduced analysis, infer- 
ence, and evaluation only when following the STAR curriculum, which 
stresses these skills; A-lesson based on STAR was observed:' the teach- 
er worked with small groups, and frequently reiterated the objectives of 
tasks in which students were engaged. These tasks were adapted to the 
children's cultural experience: the curriculum specified that after 
reading about summer camp, children were to write a letter from camp; 
instead, after reading aboi't camp, children were asked to write a' letter 
from a visit to their native countries. The teacher said that she was 
very familiar with both the STAR and bilingual language-arts curricula. 
She expressed reservations about the bilingual curriculum, which was 
'not specifically directed to helping students meet the promotional cri- 
terion for their grade level. 

Optional -4 was, located in a district whi ch N deci ded against the 

recommended exemplary reading programs,* and 1 opted instead to use Science 

t 

Research Associates' (S.R.A.) diagnostic materials. This is a .strategy 
based on the analysis of reading objectives in the most widely used ele- 
mentary reading programs. Teachers' guides, workbooks, and duplication 
masters contained activities correlating with these objectives. The 
Ginn Management Program, stressing mastery learning procedures, was used 
for math instruction. O.P.P. accepted these programs, which were at 
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least as highly structured as the recommended exemplary programs.- 

At Self-contained-7, Gates instruction was based on HILS-II, a 
model which specifies that students will spend *time on individually 
prescribed tasks, with continuous assessment and' re-di recti on to ensure 
and guide progress. However, HILS-II was rigorously applied in only one, 
of the four classrooms. One teacher rejected the individualized' instruc- 
tion of the HILS approach altogether, substituting a teacher-dominated 
direct instruction approach* In two classrooms, implementation of HILS- 
II was hampered by a lack of appropriate materials. It had been assumed 
that the schools would supply individualized materials suitable for am- w 
plifyjng HILS-II; these were not available in the school. In general, 
materials were limited to thos$ provided by O.P.P.'s central office un- 
til late fall. Those available were not on appropriate levels. In all 
tiut one classroom, there was an absence of clear direction* In general, 
teachers appeared to be getting results, but objectives were difficult 
to define, and the curricula followed in three classrooms were not HILS. 
In all classrooms, the district-optional matheWi^Tcs curriculum was be- 
i ng f ol 1 owed. 

The Gates program blended into the curricul ar approach' alreac|y 

in effect at Departmental i zed-7. This approach combined the HILS 

orogram with Educatipnal Dj^Yopment Laboratories materials and S.R.A". 

diagnostic materials. The language arts teachers adapted Gates curricu- 
la 

la to include more reading aloud and more role-flaying by students. They 
also introduced supplementary activities allowing active participation, 
and more work r.elat^d to students 1 daily lives. Audio-visual equipment 
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for self-paced programmed learning had an important place in the lang- 
uage arts program. Newspapers were included in students 1 reading mater- 
ials. In mathematics," the D.P.A. method was ..appl ied. Gates funds were 
used to buy equipment for math activities, including pocket calculators 
for individual use. Students attended one math laboratory per week. 

STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

A total of 236 students w^th complete test records were en- . 
rolled in Gates classes at the four case study sites. This number re- 
presents approximately one percent of. all Gates-eligible students -- far 
too limited a sample to allow general statements about city-wide achieve- 
ment. 

At both seventh-grade sites, less than a third of Gates stu- 
dents met the promotional criteMon during the school year; outcomes at 
the two schools were similar. The fourth-grade sites, on the other hand, 
had widely divergent results. Half of the 14 students at Bilingual-4 
met the promotional standard; all byt two of the 14 students at Optional- 
4 attained the criterion. 

We cannot hazard conclusions about how or why these results ^ 
came about. Characteristics of the schools and of the students differed 
markedly, as this summary' has demonstrated. Furthermore, students 
started out at different pretest levels, affecting posttest findings! 

However* we may note that these findings correspond to an over- 

c . 

all impression gained by the evaluation team: that several facets of 
program implementation proved more problematic in the junior high schools 
th^n in the elementary schools. 
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OVERALL IMPRESSIONS 

Observations detailed in four case studies leave clears impres- 
sions of the 1981-82 Gates program as it functioned in four schools. The 
fori owing points suggest directions for future evaluations, but do not 
necessarily reflect the program's operation citywide.* 

The Chancellor's Guidelines for Implementati onN /ere in effect, 
wUh few exceptions. At all, sites, participant identification, class 
size, instructional treatment, and administrative support conformed with 
these guidelines. Parental involvement was an exception: most teachers 
reported some initiative but limited success in this area. 

Di strict-Tevel commitment to the program emerged as an impor- 
tant variable at these sites; guidance services, parental participation, 
and provision of supplemental materials, were related to this support. 
Consistent encouragement from princip^lsand well informed supervision 
were also important factors. 

Exemplary programs selected by the districts were followed or 
adapted at three of the four sites. Staff were generally satisf1ed*with 
the curricula. - The degree to which reading and math programs were foN 
lowed depended on the leadership of the school's administration, the 
teacher's style of , instruction, and the availability of materials. ' Class- 
room organization and teaching styles varied markedly, but students at 
all sites were paying attention to instruction, and eyaluators observed 
that learning-type behavior was occurring. Non-Gates teachers inter- 

viewed by evaluators (including fifth- and eighth-grade teachers) did/" 

-\ 

not feel that the program had appreciably affected thei r' classes. Th 
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evaluation team gained the impression that the Gates program was adapted 

f 

to the school ^ much or more than the schools adapted to the Gates program 

The program functioned more effectively in the elementary than 
the intemiediate schools. While fourth-grade teachers were generally 
positive about the program, its impact on their students, and the -sup- 
port they received, seventh-grade taachers were less enthusiastic. Most 
felt that identification and treatment of Gates students should take 
place earlier. While some said they had benefited from the assignment, 
others were frustrated at the lack of support services, and thought that 
beinq held over had discouraged their students. j « 

The case studies point toward a number of areas which need fur- 
ther attention: limited guidance services and delays in assessment by 
school -based^support teams; partial isolation of Gates students, espe- 
cially in the intermediate schools where scheduling problems keep some 
Gates participants from schpolwide activities; and increased* test anxi- 
ety and worries about future prospects among some seventh-grade Gates 
students. 

The program's strengths, as suggested by the studies, include: 
strong social bonding -- a sense of pulling together -- among Gates stu- 
dents; enhanced self-esteem stemming from individual attentionand spe- 
cial activities, especially amcwig fourth graders; possibilities for small- 
group and one-to-one instruction; and multi-level support available to 
Gates teachers. In all the classrooms observed by the evaluation team, 
teachers were offering remedial instruct i on and students appeared to 
be learning . ; 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS 

MAJOR CONCLUSIONS 

Since- 1980, the school system has made substantial .progress in 
articulating a policy which esta.blis.hes performance standards for its 
students and requires its staff to introduce instructional approaches 
which help students meet those standards. In 1981-82, this policy moved ( 
from paper into the city's classrooms: a large-scale, complex program,^ 
which maintains curricu/la,r and promotional standards, while allowing $)r 
local input, has beefn implemented across the system. 

The policy established promoti onal\Gates at^oades four and 
seven. Results of this evaluation indicate that the pUp^fay was more ef- 
fective and better received at grade four than at grade seven. 

The guidelines for program tmp1 ementati on directed that each 
student be assisted in "developing skills through a well planned inten- 
sive' instructional program not limited by the constraints of time." To 
carry out this commitment, students were offered the opportunity to ad- 
vance out of the program at three, points during the year. The policy 
of retesting students in August, 1981 and January, 1982 was equitable. 
Students promoted at all three testing points made significant gains 
in achievement. 

Data elaborated in this report indicate that the 70 percent 
of Gates-eligible'students who met the promotional criterion for th^ir 
grade during the school year wer£, in terms of basic skills, better pre 
pared to handle work at. the next grade leveT than they would have been 
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in the absence of the Gates program 

For the 30 percent of Gates students who became double hold- 1 
overs, actually only five percent of all 1981 fourth and seventh graders , 
one year was not sufficient to close the pre-existing gap between them 
and classmates whfo gained promotion., This was surely disappointing for 
the children^hemsel ves, thei r parents, ' and for the Gates staff who worked 
with them. However, the very low pretext scores of this group made it 
difficult to measure accurately their actual gains in reading. While they 
did not attain the same level. of skill proficiency as their peers, they 
may well have made progress. .in reading which test da.ta do not reflect. In " 
addition, the promotional policy has focused the attention of the system 
on the needs of this group. The Gates Extension program has been developed 
for these students. Identification of the specific difficulties which ham- 
per the educational growth of this group and determination of ameliorating 
treatment should be a high priority in 1982-83. Particular attention should 
be given to the pauses and improvement of seventh graders' poor attendance' 
patterns. \ 

Finally, the Vfomoti onal policy has required an unprecedented de- 
gree of coordination between people who staff the school- system's central 
offices and people in the field. They have begun to work together more 
closely to consider effective instructi onal- approaches , to introduce more 
specialized staff development, and to strengthen the basic skills of the 
city's lowest achieving students. Thi s .concerted effort, and especially 
the sharpened focus on low achievers' specific f^epds, promises to have a 
long-term salutory effect on the school system as a whole. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 

The implementation of the Gates program required a higher de- 
gree of interaction between the central offices of the school system and 
the community school districts than had typically occurred in the past. 
Central offices exhibited vigorous leadership wl^ile respecting the inte- 
grity and capacity of the community school districts. The division of 
responsibility between central and district offices was appropriate. 
There are indications, however, that districts varied considerably in 
their support of the Gates program in their schools, that is, in the 
provision of materials ^rid guidance services. In addition, the divi- 
sion of responsibility for supervision between district offices and 
schools was somewhat problematic. The data indicate that all districts 
should clearly define the locus of responsibility for knowledgeable day- 
to-day supervision if all Gates* teachers are to receive adequate super- 
visory support. 4 

ADHERENCE TO GUIDELINES ' ' 

Overall, adherence to program guidelines characterized program 
implementation in 1981-82. The challenges of program organization were 
met with relative speed and reasonable success for the first year of 
operation. Two areas of compliance presented problems: fewer highly 
expert teachers volunteered or were assigned to Gates classes than had v 
been hoped; a^id parent involvement was not a» extensive a-s had been in- 
tended. Parental involvement may be particularly important in improv- 
ing students 1 attendance and attitudes. 

School and district priorities ^id procedures also had more 

7 s - 
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, impact on the Gates program within the schools than the program had on 
schools, teachers, and school popul ati on$. This was most apparent in 
the intermediate and junior high schools, where traditional schedules 
and assignments often tpok precedence over those recommended for Gates 
classes. Nonetheless, an increased focus throughout the school on de- 
veloping basic skills was reported by participants. 

STAFFING 

p Program guidelines set high qualifications for Gates teachers. 

In many cases, there was a gulf between actual staff characteristics and 
the guidelines' standards for experience ifl reading and mathematics for 
low-achieving students. Teacher training was therefore extremely im- 
portant. .The willingness of most Gates teachers to attend training ses- 
sions, and thei r requests for additional training, testify to their^in- 
terest in sharpening skillsand to the quality of the training they re- 
ceived. 

As would be expected in a new, large-scale .program, it took 
time for teachers to develop confidence in their ability to carry out 
their assignments effectively. We expect that the experience gained by 
these teachers in the program'^ first year should have positive effects 
on subsequent program outcomes. 

, * . 9 
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MATERIALS RELATING TO INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 



EXEMPLARY READING P ROGRAM S 

' 1 — 1 ' y , t 

F Al 1 of the exemplary reading programs have been used. success- 
fully in New York City public schools, and as Title I remedial programs. 
In addition, ECRI, HILS-II, and L.R.A. have been validated by the 
United States Department of Education. 

Each program is based on a major, current learning theory. 
Each speci fies .pupil behaviors for development and supportive teacher 
behaviors. Verbal an,d behavioral pupil response is critical, as are 
teacher expertise and enthusiasm. 

Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction 

.This total language arts ^urricukim uses a multi-sensory ap- 
proach, eliciting specific verbal responses through precise directions, 
corrections* and praise (prompts) tO\ maximi ze .attention , retention, ac- 
curacy, and comprehension. In word Recognition lessons, pupils hear 
^and see words (or word parts) and immediately say, spell, and write them. 
In comprehension lessons, teachers orally model tasks which students 
imitate and practice. -As students *i nternal i ze response modes, teachers 
phase out-prompts. Building on systematic past learning reviews, pupils 
learn to apply strategi es ,to new situations. Individual mastery tests 
assess pupil performance. 

Teachers "are trained to four prof iciency -levels : initial, in- 
troductory intermedi ate, and proficient. Proficiency is assessed, 
through a combination of curriculum complexity and teaching efficiency 
(speed).' „ 

High Intensity Learning System ■ 

This individualized, diagnostic-plrescriptfve approach to .read- 
ing instruction assumes that learning results from time spent on Indi- 
vidually appropriate activities. Teachers are instructional managers • 
who keep pupils focused on these activities. \ 

The HILS-!l v management system provides sequences of instruc- . 
tional objectives and*related materials drawn from a wide range' of 
published reading programs. ; Teachers identify individual- pupil needs 
through di agnostic tests,, ensure that pupils understand*ptescribed ob- 
jectives; provide personal support, observe pupil progress through in- 
dividual mastery tests, and move them through the system. Pupils re- 
cord' their own progress. 
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Teaching (Sffeparation focuses on learning management system de- 
tails, reviewing instructional materials, and'hecoming efficient in 
classroom management practices. 



Learning to Read Through the Arts 

This program uses both a diagnostic-prescriptive and an experi- 
ential language arts workshop approach to reading instruction. Pupils 
alternate between concrete (non-verbal) anch abstract (verbal) experi- 
ences. In arts workshops, pupils listen to instruction, develop con- 
cepts and vocabulary, engage in activities, verbalize about experiences, 
read, and record observations' about different activities. During class- 
room reading instruction, teachers present directed reading-skill les- 
sons designed to meet needs identified in indivtdiual diagnostic tests. 
Field trips to museums, resource centers, libraries, and cultural in- 
stitutions are integral to the 'curriculum. 7 - ' 

Classroom and artist-teachers work in teams, sharing lesson 
plans and observing each others* lessons to coordinate instruction'. 
Reading skills lessons are based or> arts workshops. The curriculum is 
developed through cl assroont experiences; teacher training is individual- 
ized and conducted on-site. 



Structured Teaching in the Area of Reading 

This curric^luq uses a p«ychol inguistic approach to reading in- 
struction, guiding pupils to use? language cues efficiently for under- 
standing. Growth in reading ability is considered a holistic process 
rather than the .acquisition of isolated discrete skills. Teachers are 
trained to distinguish between miscues nade by proficient readers which 
retain the meaning of a passage, and miscues made by inefficient readers 
which do not make sense. 

STAR stresses direct teaching of semantic and syntactic strat- 
egies for making sense of written materials. Teachers receive exten- ' 
sive examples of strategy lessons as well as examples of listening com- 
prehension lessons, language experience lesions for non-readers, and ' 
teacher-directed comprehension lessons. Although selected published 
materials are particularly recommended for classroom use, teachers base 
directed comprehension lessons on a wide range of materials. 

OPTIONAL. READING PROGRAMS 

Nine districts implemented alternative reading curricula 1n 
Gates classes; all provide on-going pupil assessment. One program 1s 
an adaptation of STAR; another is an adaptation of L.R.A. Two combine, 
basal reader lessons with individual skills development ia a lab set- 

i 
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ting. x One provides basal reader lessons in conjunction with daily in- 
struction on test-taking skills. Four are primarily diagnostic-prescrip- 
tive programs. \ 



LANGUAGE ARTS CURRICULUM FOR LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT STUDENTS 

Grade Advancement Through Enrichment Skills (GATES), developed 
by *he Office of Bilingual Education, draws on bilingual* pupils' 
strengths in their f i rst v 1anguage to develop skills in English. GATES 
teachers use the Language Assessment Management System to identify in- 
dividual and class needs-, and guide planntng for instruction. The cur- 
riculum emphasizes devel opment of vocabulary and language strpctures, 
comprehension, and language skills' integration. While relying heavily 
on teacher-directed activities, the approach also uses other organiza- 
tional forms to meet the varied needs of bilincjual pupils. 



EXEMPLARY MATHEMATICS PROGRAMS 

Each of the two exemplary mathematics curricula, Diagnostic- 
Prescriptive Arithmetic (D.P.A.) and Real Math (R.M.)., teaches basic 
arithmetic skills. They di ffer' fram^ordi nary "back-to-basics" curricula 
by stressing development of mathematical thinking and providing activity- 
based instruction. D.P.A. and R.M. share -several other features: diag- 
nostic tests for periodic, individual student assessment; a system for 
recording student progress; and emphasis on games and other activities 
which reinforce newly-acquired skills. 

The format of R.M. resembles traditional programs m(fre closely * 
than does D.P.A.-& R.M. provides a teacher's guide and student textbooks. 
D.P.A., on the other hand, can be used witti any text selected by the' 
school. R.M. provides a wide range of materials to supplement instruc- 
tion; D.P.A. provides some'of these materials as wel,l as instructions 
for designing and developing a variety of teacher-generated materials. 

OPTIONAL MATHEMATICS PROGRAMS 

Ten di stricts implemented optional mathematics programs (in- 
cluding one exclusively for seventh-grade classes). All include criter- 
ion-referenced periodic assessment tests. Each program provides concrete 
activities which stress problem-solving skills and arithmetic concept 
development. 
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TABLE A-1 

Adoption of Reading and Mathematics Programs by Grade by District 3 



District 


, ECRI 
4th 7th 


HILS-M 
4th 7th 


L.R.A. 
4th 7th 


STAR 
4th 7th 


Optional 
Reading 
4th 7th 


D.P.A. 
4th 7th 


R.M. 
4th 7th 


Optional 

Math 
4th 7th 


1 




1 x 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




2 i 


! x x i 

i 1 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


• 

t 


3 | 


\ 5 1 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


j — 


4 | 
1 


i i 


i 


X 


X 






X X 


5 


i 

X 


X 




i 






J 

X 


X 




6 ! 

* . 


! 

1 X X 

1 : 


f 7 

X 


X 


X 


i 


X 


X 


X 


7 


\ x 

j 


X 




• 






X 


X 






8 | x 

i . — 




u 


X 


X 






X 


X 




9 


I X 


X 

t 


X 


! x 

1 


t 

X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




10 


[ 

i 






X 


X 




X 


-i— 


11 


I- > 


' 1 

I 1 




X 


X 






X X 


. 12 




- — i 




X 


X 






X X 


13 


X 


X 


1 L L 






X 


X 


X 




14 




X X 


1 

X 


X 








X X 


15 




X ■ X 

1 — 





- 




X 


X 






16 




X 


1-^ 1 


. 


X 




X 


X 




17 






X X 

■ : — 




X 


X 






X x_ 


18 




X X 




X 








X X 


■19 




X X 


L 

1 : 1 








X 


X 




20 


J 


X ' X 


X X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X ' 




. 21 


X 


X 












X 


x • 




22 






I 




X 


X 


* 


X 


< 




23 




x . v x 












X X 


24 




X 




X 


X 




X 








25 




X X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




26 








X 


X 




X 


X 




27 








X 


X 




X 


X 






28 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




29 










X 


X 






X X 


' ' 30 


X 


X X 


X 


* 




* x . 


X 


X 




3,1 










X 


X 


X 


X 






32 




X X 












X X 



As reported byihe community school districts on the District Promotional Policy Form, September 18, 1981 
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. 1ABLEB-1 

Reading Achievement by Gates-eligible Students with Matched 
August, 1981 and April, 1982 (but not April, 1981) CAT, Scores 







August, 1981 


April, 1982 


Difference 


Grade 


N 


Mean scale Mean grade 
score (S.D.) equivalent 


Mean scale Mean grade 
score (S.D.) equivalent 


Mean scale 
score (t) 


Four 


470 \ 


363.5 (37.9) 2.8 


4137 (35.5) 4.0 


50.2 23.7 


Seven 


' 504 


442.0 (55.1) 4.7 


487.7 (40.8) 6.3 


45.7 16.1 



NOTE. For these analyses, p < .001 . Observed mean scale scores, which for sub-groups cannot be adjusted for the regression effect, overestimate 
actual gains. 



TABLE B-2 

D.R.P. Raw Score Gains by Gates Students in 
Districts 8, 16, and 24 







April, 1981 


April, 1982 


Difference 






Grade 


N 


Mean raw 
acora (S.D.) 


Mean raw 
acora (S.D.) 


Mean raw 
acora (S.D.) 


(t) 


(0 


Four * 


320 


23.4 (7.9) 


32.4 (8.8) 


9.0 (9.4) 


(17.1) 


(.36) 


Seven 


525 


31.1 (9.2) 


39.9 (9.9) 


8.8 (8.4) 


(23.9) 


(.61) 



NOTE. These analyses include only students with April, 1981 and April, 1982 CAT and D.R.P. scores. They do not include special education students 
or thos» with only an instructional or raw 1981 D.R.P. score. For these analyses, p < .001. 



TABLE B-3 ^ 

Comparison of D.R.P. Raw Scoro Gains by Gatas Students Who 
Did or Did Not Moot Criteria by April, 1982 



0burvi4 1982 Adjusted 1982 









raw icon 


raw icon 






N 


Mian 


(S.D.) 


Moan* 


(F) 


Fourth-gradi studint* 














Attained criterion 




268' 


34.0 


(8.2) 


33.7 


(37.4) 


Did not attain criterion 




52 


24.1 


(6.9) 


25.9 




Sivinth-gradi ttudintt 






> 








Attained criterion 


*■> 


326 


,' 44.4 


(7.7) 


42.9 


(121.7) 


Did not attain criterion 




199 


' 32.5 


(8.5) 


35.0 





2 These adjusted means were determined from separate ANCOVA's by grade which used 1981 D.R.P. raw scores as the covariate. 
For these analyses, p < .001. r 



TABLE B-4 

Comparison of D.R.P. Instructional Score Gains by Gates Students Who 
Did or Did Not Meet Criteria by April, 1982 

Oblirvid 1982 Adjuttid 1982 

instructional icon Instructional icon 



N Moin (S.D.) Maan 1 (F) 



Fourth-grada studants 












Attained criterion 


268 


39.9 


(7.9) 


39.5 


(52.5) 


Did not attain criterion 


52 


28.8 


(6.5) 


30.7 




Seventh-grade students 












Attained criterion 


326 • 


54.6 


(6.0) ' 


• 53.8 


(148.8) 


Did not attain criterion 


199 


45.6 


(6.5) ' 


47.0 





These adjusted means were determined from separate ANCOVA's by grade which used 1981 D.R.P. instructional scores as the covariate. 
For thes* analyses, p < .001 . 
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TABLE; B-5 

Gates Fourth Graders' Reading Achievement by District 





t 


April, 1981 


April, 1982 


Dlffinncs 


a 


District 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 




o.u. 


T 


179 


^74 7- 


on n 

- cv.v 


A 1 £ Q 


♦ 01 £ 


41.2 


31.1 


2 


121 


^7R ^ 

J/U.J 


1 Q 4 

I y.4 


4^7 1 


OQ 1 

^y. i 


- 60.6 


29.4 


3 


151 


T7n o 


00 ft 


49R 9 i 


90 9 

^y .l 


56.0 


31.3 


94 


^7fi 7 


; 1Q 7 


.A07 7 * 


*3ft 1 

JO. I 


46.6 


36.9 


5 J 


175 


T.Rft R 


' 9R ^ 


/ion Q 


O 1 C 
J 1 .0" 


' 52.2 


34.5 


6 


353^ * 


T.RQ 4 


£4 .0 


A 1 7 Q 


OQ Q 


f 48.4 


33.3, 


7 


302 


Q71 Q 


21.4 


y|in Q 

4 ly.o 


jj.y 


47.9 


36.3 


8 


248 * - 


T.7R n 


in c 

i y . o 


/ton 


0 1 0 


44.4 


32.7 


„ 9 


480 


^71 ^ 


99 9 




on n 

3^ 

7 1 4 

o 1 .4 


37.9 


34.5 


10 


526 


^70 7 


07 0 


A 1 7 Q 


47.1 


35.2 


1 1 


161 




00 0 


497 Q 


OO ft 
JJ.O 


•52.9 


33.7 


12 


'233 


o t a .u 


00 Rv> 


41ft ^ 
4 1 0 . 0 


OR 1 
JO. I 


44.9 


38.3 


13 


207 ' - 


* Of J, J 


1ft Q 


V 41R 9 


70 1' 
6c. I 


40.9 


33.4 


14 * 


222 


374.8 


20.0 


416.5 


32.4 


41.7 


31.6 


15 


256 


.378.4 


18.4 


432.7 


32.0 


54.3 


33.5 


16 


196 


371.4 


23.0 


423.5 


35.3 


52.1 


39.9 


17 


271 


374:8 


21.3 


417.9 ■' 


33.3 


43.1 


35.7 


18 


92 


373.8 


24.5 


432.5 


26.4 


. 58.7 


28.0 


• 19 


489 ' 


371.5 


22.4 


421 .9 


32.5 


50.4 


35.4 


20 


115 


371.9 


25.3 


430.6 


" 39.0 


58.7 


38.4 


21 


148 


373,6 


23.7 


426.8' 


29.-3 


53.2 


34.4 




149 


373.9 


22.1 


430.9 


29.2 


57.0 


31.1 


23 


201 


374.7 


20.0 


419.7 


29.3 


45.0 


31.6 


24 


134 


374.2 


23.5 


430.2 


32.0 


56.0 


32.3 


25' 


43 


576.9 




438.2 


24.9 


61.3 


29.4 


26 


18 


380.6 


439.2 


19.6 


58.6 


26.7 


27 


311 


373.7 


22.7 


426.1 


31.2 


• 52.4 


32.3 


28 


189 


376.7 


18.4 


431.2 


28.9 


54.5 


31.0 


29 


180 


374.3 


19.3 


439.6 


27.7 


65.3 


31.2 


30 


165* 


373.6 


23.5 


428.9 


30.1 


55.3 


31.0 


"31 


J 06 


378.7 


21.2 


433.9 


31.5 


• 55.2 ' 


31.9 


32 


251 


372.2 


22.0 


426.3 ' 


31.9 


'" 54.1 


34.4 


a For ail gains", 


p < .001 (correlated t-test). 


I 
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TABLE B-6 

Gates Seventh Graders' Reading Achievement by District 







April, 1981 . 


April, 1982 


Difference 


a 


District 


N 


Mean 


S.D, 


Mean 


S.D. , 


Moan 


s n 


1 


214 


454>.2 


-25.7 1 


493.9 


i ■ 

: in n 

42.9 


' 39.7 


41.9 


2 


84 


458.1 


25.8 


! 498.4 


38.2 


40.3. 


41.7 


3 


184 


440.5 


TOO 

38.8 ' 


A QA 0 


QQ Q 
03.0 


53.7 


4 7-. 2 


4 


143 


*\ 449.8 


29.4 


491 .0- 


a r\ o 

40.3 


41.2 


42.0 


54 


216 


\ 453.2 


28.8 


494.7 


41.0 


41.5 


39.1 


6 


'246 


/446.5 
448.8 


32.6 


492.5 


O "7 "7 

37.7 


■ 46.0 


36.8 


7 


340 


31 .3 


-492.1 


35.2 


' 43.3 


40.8 


8 


470 


451 .6 


,28.8 


490.4 


38.1 


38.8 


37.7 


9 


481 


448*7 


28.8 


489.0 


AC A 

45.4 


40.3 o 


44.8 


10 


585 


449.0 


28.9 


490.7 


on a 

39.1 


41.7 


40.3 


11 


254 


447.6 


, 34.2 


497. J 


3b. o 


49.7 


42.4 


12 . 


260 


449.2 


30.1 


485.5 


A C A 

45.4 


36.3 


46.0 


13 


301 


446.9 


36.6 


484.0 


O O A 

38.4 


37.1 


41.1 


14 


389 


449.6 


29.5 


482.9 


37.6 


33.3 


37.0 


15 


189 


452.1 


27.4 


485.1 


35.5 


33.0 


36.7 


16 


■ 188 


450.0 


32.7 ' 


477.8 


37.0 


27.8 


38.9 


1 7 




449.0 


30.6 


488.3 


36.0 


39.3 


35.6 


18 • 


185 


455.1 
• * 451.2 


26.0 


496.1 


37.5 


41.0 


38.5 


19 


481 


29.3 


489.6 


42.4 


38.4 


43.2 


20 . 


264 


453.2 


27.2 




41.2 


46.2 


41.0 


21 


187 


458.1 


22.5 


493.7 


42.9 


35.6 


39.4 


22 


151 


456.6 


26.0 


504.5 


38.0 


47.9 


37.9 


23 


339 


448.4 


31.7 


495.2 


46.6 


46.8 


46.2 


24 


, 239 


447.5 


33.4 


495.3 


43.2 


47.8 


42.5 


25 


71 


459.4 


27.1 


513.4 


34.3 


54.0 


35.4 


26 


31 


456.3 


29.7 


519.6 


35.3 


63.3 


•46.8 


27 


298 


449.2 


30.4 


497.3 


38.2 


48.1 


37.9 


28 


158 


450.7 


24.2 


494.9 


40.4 


40.2 


42.0 


29 


259 


455.0 " 


26.6 


. 496.5 


35.1 


41.5 


36.9 


30 


151 


453.3 


28.0 


499.0 


43.1 


45.7 


•41.1 


31 


-252 


456.6 


24.5 


505.7 . 


36.7 


49.1 


39.5 


32 


289 


449.8 


28.0 


487.9 


37.6 


38.1 


40.9 


a For all gains, p < .001 (correlated t-test). 
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MATERIALS RELATING TO ATTENDANCE 
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ATTENDANCE SURVEY AND CORRELATION 
•BETWEEN ATTENDANCE AND ACHIEVEMENT 



PROCEDURES FOR SELECTION OF ATTENDANCE SAMPLE. 

A sample of elementary and junior high schools frojn the fiVe 
boroughs was surveyed; the sample included the same percentage of elemen- 
tary and junior high schools from each borough as exists city-widls. In 
addition, the register size of -the school (large vs. small) and the per- 
centage of low income students (Title I school ^vs. non-Title I school) 
were taken into account in selecting the sample. The sample was designed 
to include equally large and snail schools, and. Title I and non-Title I 
schools. Data collected confirm that differences exist in attendance 
rates among these four types of schools". (See Table C-2.) Information 
on. the past two years of attendance of > Gates-el igible students in Gates 
classes was requested from a total of 103 elementary schools and 55 
junior high schools; data were received from 89 elementary schools and 
53 junior high schools, 

CORRELATION BETWEEN ATTENDANCE AND ACHIEVEMENT 

To determine whether a relationship existed between attendance 
and reading achievement for Gates students tested on the CAT in April, 
1982, percent of day? in attendance and April, 1982 CAT scores were cor- 
related,, control ling for the effect of ^pretest score. Separate corre- 
lations w6re performed for Gates students in different grades and 
matched pretest groups. The correlation between percent attendance and 
CAT scores were low: for fourth-grade students with April, 1981 pretest - 
scores the correlation was 0.16 (N ='4,455, p < .001); the correlation 
for fourth-grade students with August, 1981 pretest scores was 0.09 
(N = 374, p K .05). The correl ation for seventh-grade students with an 
April pretest score was 0.17 (N ,= 5,133, p < .001); for seventh-grade 
students with an August, 1981 pretest score (N = 37.0), the correlation 
was nonsigni ficant. 
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TABLE C-1 

Reading Achievement of Full-Year Holdovers, by Attendance Category 



_L 



April, 1981 



April, 1982 



Difference 





Attendance 




Mean scale 




Grade 


Mean scale 




Gr^de 


Scale 


Grade 


category 


N* 


score 


/c n \ 


equivalent 


score 


(5. U.J 


Ot)UIVdilDIII 


crnm 

a v Ui D 

it 


Four 


95-100% 


•1,596 


369.8 


(22.9) 


2.9 . 


* 418.7 . 


(28.5) 


4.0 


48.9 




90- 94 


1,060 


370.3 


(21.9) 


2.9 


415.3 


(30.6) 


4.0 


45.0 




85- 89 


741 


. 370.3' 


(22.3) 


2.9 


412.1 


(30.2) 


3.9 


41.8 




80- 84 


358 


370.0 


(23.4) 


2.9 


409.0 


(32.7) 


3.9 


39.0 




75- '79 


217 . 


368,9 


(22.0) 


2.9 


409.7 


(32.6) 


3.9 


40.8 




74 & below 


644 


369.7 


(24.8) 


2.9 


406.6 


(34.1) 


3.8 


36.9 


Seven 


95-100% 


1,017 


, 444.5 


(31.6) 


4.8 


483.4 ■ 


(35.5) 


6.1 


38.8 




90- 94 


861 


445.7 


(29.3) 


4.8 


480.5 


(36.0) 


6.0 


34.8 




85- 89 


775 


443.8 


(30.7) 


4.7 


479.7 


(34.8) 


. 6.0 


35.9 




80- 84 


542 


442.9 


(31.4) 


4.7 


475.9 


(35.8) 


5.8 


33.0 




75- 79 


402 


442.2 


(33.8) 


*\ 
4 7 


425.1 


(36.6) 


5.8 ' 


32.9 




74 & below 


1,620 


443.0 


(32.9) 


47*1.2 


(38.0) 


5.6 


28.2 



Full-year holdovers, with April, 1981 and April, 1982 CAT scores and for whom attendance information is available. 

TABLE C-2 

Attendance Survey: 1981-82 Attendance by Students 
in Different Types of Schools 



Title I Schools 



Non-Title I Schools 



No. of students Attendance rate No. 'of students Attendance rate 



Grade four 

Large schools 
Small schools 



589 
341 



89.3% 
89.0 



251 
138 



91.8% 
92.3 



Grade seven 

, Large schools 
Small schools 



J. 



707 
692 



76.7 
72.8 



481 
151 



79.9 
78.1 



Total 



2;329 



80.5% 



1,021 



84.2% 



NOTE. The average registers of New York City's public elementary schools (686 students) and intermediate schools (1,056 students) were used to 
classiiy schools as large or small. Schools with registers greater than the average were classified as large. 
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STATISTICAL ADJUSTMENT OF PRETEST SCORES 
TO ACCOUNT FOR REGRESSION TO THE MEAN 

The equation used 'to adjust pretest scores to account for the 
regression effect is taken from=A.0.H. Roberts, "Regression Toward the 
Mean and the Regression Effect Bias" in New Directions for Testing and 
Measurement , Number 8, 1980, (San Francisco, dossey-Bass) , pages 59-82. 
The equation is: 

- - (J 2 

Xcs * Xs + - f (1 _ (Ig _ Is) 

Where, given the April, 1981 administration of the California Achieve- 
ment Test (Reading), Form D: 

Grade 4 Grade 7 

- Xcs = corrected pre-test (scale sc^re) mean (*) (*) 

of program participants c 

Xs = pre-test (scale score) mean of program ? 

■ participants.' A / 373.3. 450.6 

Xg = citywide (scale score) mean on 

pre-test**^.. . 441.2 520.7 

'6 = standard deviation of pre-test scale 

scares nationally . * 60.8 75.9 

1 

s = standard deviation of pre-test scale 

scores citywide. „ . 53.6 66.0 

() = coeffici$ntJ>f reliability.... 0.86 0.86 



\ 



♦These values are computed on the following page. 

**These mean scores include $1T students tested. Th£> differ slightly 
from those reported 'in the. 1981 edition of* 11 New York City Public Schools 
Pupil Reading Achievement," which excludes special education students 
and the results of make-up tests. 

9 
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Using the formula and values from the previous page,- the com- 
putation of regression adjustment (*) for Gates students tested in 
April, 1981 and April, 1982 is: 



Grade Four 



where Xs = 373.3; Xg = 441.2; 6 = 60.8; s> 53.6; and, Q xx = .86 

2 

Xcs = 373.3 + (1-.86) (441.2- - 373.3) 

(53.6)* 

Xcs = 385.5 

Grade Seven 

where Xs = 450.6; Xg = 520.7; (5 = 75.9; s = 66.0; and,, Q xx = .86 

2 / 

Xcs = 450.6 + (1-.86) (520.7 - 450.6) 

(66.0)* 

Xcs = 463.6 
It 



r 
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DISCUSSION OF COMPARISON GROUP STUDY 
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A challenge in evaluation is to of fer' eval uat i ve judgments 
about the meaning of achievement in the^ absence .of an obvious point of 
reference, A group of students has taken part in a remedial program, 
and has made certain gains. But how would the group have fared without 
the program? Informed speculation requires a comparative study. 

We have located a group of students which in many ways resem- 
bles tfie Gates population, but which did not receive Gates services. 
To do this, we <**ami ned. test records of New York City fourth and seventh 
graders in 1980-81 (thenar before Gates), and selected those students 
whose CAT pretest, scores were comparable to those of Gates participants, 
Thi s procedure- al 1 ows us to evaluate the program's impact, but it pre- 
sents some methodological problems. 

First, while predating the Gates program, the comparison-group 
may still be considered a treatment group of some kind. Like, the .Gates 
group, it consists of the lowest scoring segment (approximately 20 per- 
cent) of students at their grade. level. We have no systematic informa- 
tion, about the kinds of instruction (including remedial work) these stu- 
dents were receiving. It is difficult to establish whether the instruc- 
tion given to this group matches that which bur Gates population would v 
have received in the absence of the program. 

Secondly, there is some overlap of the groups being compared. 
Some Gates fourth or seventh graders (1981-82) were members of the 
fourth- or seventh-grade classes (1980-81) selected for the comparative 
study. This overlap presents measurement and interpretation^problemj 
but it is not extensive enough to invalidate our study. 
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TESTING SCHEDULE 





Date 


. , Test 


Studerjis Tested 



ApriU 1981 : 



August, *1981 : 
January, 1982 

April , 1982 : 



April , 1982: 



California Achievement 
Test -Reading (CAT), Levels 
14 and 17, Form D 

New York City Mathematics 
Test ,(N.Y.C.M.T.), Levels 
Red and Bl ue, Form A 

Criterion Referenced 
Engl ish Syntax Test 
(CREST) 



Degrees of Reading Power 
(D.R.P;) 

CAT, Levels 14 and 17, 
Form C; CREST' 

CAT, Levels 14 and 17, 
Form D; CREST 



CAT, Levels 14 and 17, 
Form C 

CAT, Levels 15 and 18, 
Form C 

N.Y.C.M.T., Levels Red, 
Green, and Blue, Form B 



CREST 
D.R.P. 



All fourth- and seventh- 
grade jstudents, except 
CREST-eligibles 

All fourth- and seventh- 
grade students 



All LEP students in 
grades four and seven who 
had been in an Engl i sh 
language school system 
for less than four years 

All students in districts 
8, 16, and 24 

Al 1 Gates students who 
chose to be tested 

All Sates students in 
the fourth and seventh 
grades 

All Gates students in the 
fourth and seventh grades 

Fifth- and eighth-grade 
' students 

Fourth-, fifth-, 
seventh-, and e^hth- 
grade students 

CREST-el igible holdovers 

Al 1 students in grades 
foijr and seven 
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